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PUNCH, 


Mr. Roesvcx has, at least, done one good 
thing. He has caused a great fall in the price of 
duelling-pistols. Ina few years, and such social 
instruments will be enly so much old iron. Hair- 
triggers, at least a few samples, will be preserved 
by the Meyricks and other virtuosi among the 
weapons of a by-gone time—of an extinct age of 
barbarism. They will take their place with the 
scalping knife of the Red Man. A few nights 
since Mr. Roebuck, in his place in the House of 
Commons, flung some hard words at the Irish 
Repeal members and their Great Cham, O’Con- 
nell, There are few who can deny the truth of 
the assertions of the member for Bath: but then, 
it is said, truth is not to be spattered about in the 
material of dirt. ‘The Irish Repeal members—the 
mild ‘‘ sucking-doves’’ of Conciliation Hall—the 
orators, who when speaking of the Saxon, link 
nameless phrases together—pretty and innocent as 
chains of daisies made by children—these, the sen- 
sitive and soft-spoken, when truth is to be dealt 
out upon them, would have it very mild and sweet, 
indeed! They would invoke truth, as the poet 
invokes spring : 


‘* Veiled in a shower of roses, soft, descend !”’ 


And when truth comes not in such odoriferous 
stream, but in a shower of mud—the sufferers, on 
the instant, shout for gunpowder to sweeten them 
from what they call the pollution. An Irish 
Repealer may deal in the syllables ‘‘ miscreant”’ 
—*‘ liar’ —** coward’’—** renegade”’—** traitor ;”’ 
no word cah be too dirty for his tongue when 
assailing the Saxon: when, however, comes the 
turn of the Saxon to repiy, he must respond after 
earnival-fashion, with nothing harder than sugar- 
plums. A sweep attacks you with handfuls of 
soot from a bag that seems inexhaustible—and 
you are not to take the fellow by the collar, and 
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shake him into some sense of decency; no, you 
are to fling nothing at him more offensive than 
egg-shells filled with rose-water. If you do, his 
honor is hit; his ermine-skinned reputation is 
stained, and—*‘ blood and wounds!’’—he roars 
for pistols ! 

Mr. Roebuck thus denounced the repeal wor 
shippers of O’Connell:—‘* Those who follow 
such a leader deserve little respect either for their 
position or their intellect.”” Whereupon, the gun- 
powder member for Sligo, Mr. Somers, writes a 
note to Mr. Roebuck asking—*‘ Are you prepared 
to justify these words? (These words are under- 
lined.) The meaning of the words I have under- 
lined I am sure you are too well read in the old his- 
tories of chivalry to misinterpret.” 

Ha Mr. Somers! the days of such chivalry, if 
not gone, are fast going; for Mr. Roebuck—vul- 
gar man!—does not submit himself to the chance 
of being killed for speaking a hard, unpalatable 
verity, but calls up the letter-writer before the 
house for breach of privilege, and is praised and 
patted on the back by the prime minister and 
others for his true courage. Whereupon, Mr 
Somers does not offer a pistel to Mr. Roebuck 
but an apology ; a wiser and a better thing. 

It has been urged, that sinee- Mr. Roebuck will 
not fight, he ought not, by his abusive powers, to 
render himself obnoxious to a challenge. Mr. 
Roebuck is no general favorite of ours. He is 
too ‘‘splenetic and rash’’—besides being a little 
too much tainted with the conceit that he was sent 
into the world as the world’s sole Mentor. We 
do not always approve of Mr. Roebuck’s lan- 
guage : certainly, were we to select an epithet for 
him, we should not borrow that applied to Homer ; 
no, we should not call him ‘* the golden-mouthed”’ 
Roebuck. But this defect, we submit, is the 
greatest argument against the sheer folly, the 
inexpressible stupidity of duelling. We will sup- 
pose Mr. Roebuck to possess ten times his present 
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amount of vituperation ; we will imagine him to 
be worthy the envy of even O'Connell himself: 
we will think the member for Bath a sort of human 
cuttle-fish, blackening, when he lists, all around 
him. Well, had he even Irish charity to defend 
his bad words by a worse weapon, the pistol— 
would not the man he had recklessly, most un- 
justly abused, be a fool—even though a fool ‘ of 
honor,”’ still a fool—to give his libeller the chance 
of shooting him he had outraged? Thank Heaven! 
the opinion of the world is fast becoming a surer 
test of a man’s honor, than hair-triggers. 

At the moment we write, there lies another vic- 
tim to the stupidity of ‘* gentlemanlike satisfac- 
tion.”’ Another duellist lies in ‘*his bloody 
shroud.”’? From the evidence of Mrs. Hawkey on 
the inquest, we come at a strange code of honor 
recognized in the army. She states that the 
victim, Mr. Seton, followed her with dishonorable 
importunities ; in the course of which he observed— 

** Whatever your husband says to me, I shall 
not go out with him; it is impossible for a cavalry 
man to mix himself up with an infantry man.”’ 

Thus, an adulterer—a scoundrel of any dye— 
according to this precious code, is not to give what 
he himself considers gentlemanly satisfaction, if 
he, the villain, be a ‘‘ cavalry man.” He is to 
be saved from punishment by his horse. The 
argument is unworthy of the intelligence even of 
the quadruped ! 

The last few days have done mortal harm to the 
principle of ‘‘ gentlemanly satisfaction.”’ Poten- 
tates have in their time caused ‘Ultima ratio 
regum’’ to be inscribed on. their murderous can- 
nea. The ‘ last argument of kings!’? In like 
manner public opinion is fast tracing on the duel- 
ling-pistol— Ultima ratio stultorum! The last 
argumeat of fools ! 





THE POETRY OF THE RAIL. 


Now that the railways have absorbed every 
other interest, it is quite impossible that the poetry 
of the country can any longer hold itself aloof from 
its all-pervading influence. ‘‘ The Soldier's Tear,”’ 
or the ‘‘ Sailor’s Snivel,’’ will become obsolete 
and rococo. Instead of holding aloft snow-white 
scarfs to flutter in the breeze, we shall have rail- 
way signals hoisted by impassioned stokers or 
ardent engine-drivers, as they pass the cottage- 
doors of their mistresses at eighty miles an hour, 
by a special train. 

We beg leave to call the attention of our poets, 
and particularly that of the Poet Bunn, to the new 
field for imagination which the railways open to 
them. Fair girls ‘‘ met in a crowd,’’ or standing 
amid glittering throngs, are completely used up, 
and nothing now remains but the sentiment of the 
rail ; the great trunk-lines bein 
of line that such minds as the 
culated to adorn and illustrate. 

We give a specimen of what we think might be 
Aone with such a subject as— 


exactly the sort 
oet Bunn are cal- 


THE STOKER’S SIGH. 


There was a fair and beauteous girl, 
She loved a stoker brave, 
And of her hair a glossy curl, 
That girl that stoker gave. 
He pressed one hand upon his heart, 
The other to his eye ; 
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And knowing they were doomed to part, 
That stoker heaved a sigh. 


Before the lattice open wide, 
Behold that stoker stand, 

He cries ‘* Wilt be a stoker’s bride, 
Wilt take a stoker’s hand?” 

. The words had scarcely left his tongue, 

Ere pealing loudly by, 

The railway starting-bell is rung, 
The stoker heaves a sigh. 


** Ah, dearest, once I used to dream—” 
His voice was heard no more, 

The whistle gives its frantic scream, 
The engine gives a roar. 

The stoker hurries to the train, 
They ’re off! away they fly ; 

He heaves the coals, for ’t would be vain 
Just now to heave a sigh. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harper § Brothers continue to issue their Ilus- 
trated Editions of the Bible and of Shakspeare. 
The former has reached No. 33—Daniel; the 
latter No. 60. They have also reprinted The 
Seeress of Prevorst ; of which an account was in 
our last number; The Breach of Promise ; Cop- 
land’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, No. 10 ; 
Louisa Mildmay ; and No. 7 of the excellent En- 
cyclopedia of Domestic Economy. 


Wiley § Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading, 
No. 14, is the first part of The Indicator, by Leigh 
Hunt. No. 15 is Zsahokkes’ Tales, translated by 
Parke Godwin. 


Greeley §& M’Elrath have published Parts 5 
and 6 of Dr. Lardner’s Popular Lectures on Sei- 
ence and Art. We can only repeat what we have 
said before, that everybody who reads these lec- 
tures will find them the groundwork of much future 
knowledge and pleasure. 

They have also published the first number of 
The Farmer’s Library and Monthly Journal of 
Agriculture. In this is begun the reprint of Lec- 
tures to Farmers on Agricultural Chemistry, by 
Alexander Petzholdt, as the commencement of the 
Farmer’s Library. ‘The Journal which follows is 
of great interest and variety. Agriculture is a 
science which every young man ought to learn if 
he can, so as to be ready to begin the practice of 
it when disappointed in other matters. It will not 
be long, we hope, until this shall become a pri- 
mary object to many of the classes who now crowd 
into and wither in what are called the Liberal 
Professions. 


Messrs. Jordan & Co. have sent us Silliman’s 
Journal of Science and Arts, which we have loved 
and respected for so many years—and the Ameri- 
can Review for July. 


Messrs. Redding 4 Co. have issued the South- 
ern Literary Messenger for June and July. 
The July Evergreen contains a portrait of Bishop 


ass. 

The Bridal Wreath is a very pretty little vol- 
ume, intended as a present upon such occasions. 
It contains much beautiful poetry. 




















THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


THE HISTORY OF ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘*Wuat’s the matter now?” cried St. Giles, 
_ and aghast; for instantly he believed himself 
etected ; instantly saw the gaol, the gallows, and 
the hangman. “What *s the matter !”’ he cried, 
trembling from head to foot. 

‘* What ’s the matter ?”’ roared the barber, ‘‘ only 
a little bit of murder, that’s all—and that’s noth- 
ing to chaps like you.”’ 

Terrible as was the charge, nevertheless St. 
Giles felt himself somewhat relieved : he was not, 
he found, apprehended as the escaped convict ; 
that was yet unknown; and, oddly enough, with 
the accusation of bloodshed on him, he felt com- 
paratively tranquil. ‘* Murder, is it,’’ he said, 
** well, who’s murdered? And whoever he is, 
why is it to be me who’s killed him—tell me 
that !”” 

**Did you ever hear?’’ said the barber. ‘A 
chap, with rags on him, not fit to scare birds in a 
bean-field, and yet talks like one of us! I should 
like to know where such as you get crown 
pieces.”’ 

‘* Never mind—never mind,”’ said the host of 
the Lamb and the Star, ‘that’s justice’s work— 
not ours.’’ 

** Justice’s work !"’ exclaimed the hostess—now 
pressing foremost of the crowd—*‘ and what will 
justice do for ust When justice has hanged the 
ragamuffin, will justice give back the character of 
the houset Who'll come to the Lamb and Star, 
when it’s known to harbor cut-throats? But it’s 
that hussy, Becky ; it’s she that hid the murderer 
here; it’s she, 1 ll be sworn it, knows all about 
the murder, for there is n't such a devil for break- 
ing in the whole county.’’ Such was the em- 
phatic declaration of the hostess, who, by a kind 
of logic—not altogether uncommon to the sex— 
saw in Becky, the reckless destroyer of pottery, 
the consequent accomplice in human destruction. 
The reasoning, it must be confessed, was of the 
most violent, the most tyrannic kind; on which 


account, it was somewhat more attractive to Mrs. | account of him to justice.’’ 
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Star the preference of his infamy. Benighted 
creature! she knew not the worth of a murder to 
a bar. 

‘* And pray who is murdered ?’’ again asked St. 
Giles, with an effrontery that again called up all 
the virtuous astonishment of the host and hostess. 
“If I’ve killed anybody, can’t you let me know 
who it is?”’ 

** Yes, yes,”’ cried the landlord, “‘ you ’re just 
the fellow to brazen it out; but it won’t do this 
time ;”’ and he then looked knowingly at his wife, 
who was about to express herself on the certainty 
of St. Giles’ fate, when she beheld Becky peep- 
ing anxiously from the crowd, most shamefully 
interested, as Mrs. Blink conceived, in the prison- 
er’s condition. ‘* Why, you wicked hussy! if 
you oughtn’t to be hanged with him,’’ cried the 
hostess: whereupon Becky immediately took to 
her heels, and was immediately foliowed by her 
mistress, whose loud indignation at length died a 
muttering death in the distance. Mrs. Blink 
being gone, there was dead silence for a moment ; 
and then the landlord, with a puzzled look, jerking 
his head towards St. Giles, briefly asked counsel 
of one and all.—‘* What shall we do with him?” 

This query produced another pause. Every 
man seemed to feel as though the question was 
specially put to himself, and therefore did his best 
to prepare to answer it. Yes ; almost every man 
scratched his head, and suddenly tried to look 
acute, sharp. ‘‘ What’s to be done wi ’um?”’ 
asked two or three musingly ; and then looked in 
each other's faces, as though they looked at a dead 
wall. At length, wisdom descended upon the 
brain of the barber. ‘I'll tell you what we ‘ll 
do with him,’’ said the small] oracle of the Lamb 
and Star—and suddenly all looked satisfied, as 
though the mystery was at length discovered— 


;**7°ll tell you what we'll do with him: we ‘}] 


leave him where he is.’’ Everybody nodded 
assent to the happy thought. ‘* He ’ll be just as 
safe here as in the cage; and that’s a mile away. 
We've only got to tie him hand and foot, and 
three or four of us to sit up and watch him, and I 
warrant he doesn’t slip through our fingers—I 
warrant me, varmint as he is, we ‘ll give a good 


The barber was 


Blink; guileless, ingenuous soul! who, in her | rewarded with a murmur of applause; and such 


innocency, rated her handmaiden for bestowing a | 


homicide in the barn of the Lamb and Star; when, 
had the matron known aught of the moral ma- 
chinery of life, she ought instantly to have doubled 
Becky's wages for such inestimable service. Mrs. 
Blink ought to have known that to a public-house 
a murderer was far more profitable, to both tap 
and parlor, than a pretty barmaid. She ought to 
have looked upon the Lamb and Star as a made 
hostelry, from the instant it should be known that 
St. Giles, with the mark of Cain fresh upon him, 
changed his first blood-begotten dollar there ; that 
afterwards he sought the sweets of sleep in the 
Lamb and Star's barn. Silly Mrs. Blink! Why, 
the very straw pressed by St. Giles was precious 
as though laid upon by Midas. To be split and 
worked into bonnets it was worth—what brain 
shall say how much a truss? But Mrs. Blink 
thought not after this fashion. She looked upon 
St. Giles as though he had brought so much blood 
upon the house—so many ineffaceable stains of 
shame and ignominy. Foolish woman! she 
ought rather to have made him her humblest cour- 
tesy—ought rather to have set her face with her 
sunniest smile, for having given the Lamb and 





approbation he received all tranquilly, like a man 
accustomed to the sweets of moral incense. For 
St. Giles, he had again cast himself hopelessly 
upon the straw; again lay, seemingly indifferent 
to all around him. In the despair, the wretched- 
ness of his condition, life or death was, he thought, 
to him alike. On all hands he was a hunted, per- 
secuted wretch ; life was to him a miserable dis- 
ease ; a leprosy of soul that made him alone in a 
breathing world. There might be companionship 
in the grave. And so dreaming, St. Giles lay 
dumb and motionless as a corpse, the while his 
captors—as they thought themselves—took coun- 
sel for his security. ‘* Hush!’ said the barber, 
motioning silence, and then having stood a few 
moments, listening, with upraised finger, he cried 
—*‘ it’s my belief the rogue’s asleep: in that 
case, we needn’t tie him: we’ve only to watch 
outside : tue night ’s warm, the dog ’s loose, and 
with a mug or sv of ale, I’m good to watch with 
any half-dozen of you.’’ The truth is, the barber 
had been visited by a second thought, that sug- 
gested to him the probability of saan usage at the 
hands of the prisoner, should there be an attempt 
to put him in bonds, and he therefore, with a par- 
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donable regard for his own features, pro to 
wave the ceremony of tying the culprit. © ** He "ll 
have his share of rope in time,’’ said the barber, 
much satisfied with the smallness of the jest. 
And thereupon, he beckoned his companions from 
the barn ; and had already imagined the balminess 
of the coming ale—for the landlord had promised 
mete | mugs—when justice, professional justice, 
arrived in the shape of a sworn constable. 
‘* Where ’s this murdering chap?’’ asked the 
functionary. 

** All right, Master Tipps,’’ said the barber, 
“all snug; we’ve got him.” 

** There ’s nothing right, nothing snug, without 
the cuffs,’’ said the constable, displaying the irons 
with much official pride.—‘‘ He's in the barn, 
there, eh, Master Blink? Then I charge you all 
in the king’s name—and this is his staff—to help 
me.’’ ‘The landlord, touched by the magic of 
the adjuration, stepped forward with the lantern ; 
the constable followed, and was sulkily followed 
by two or three of the party. The barber, how- 
ever, and one or two of his kidney, budged not a 
foot. ‘Isn't it always so!’’ he exclaimed, “ if 
ever a man puts himself out of the way, and ven- 
tures his precious life and limbs, taking up all 
sorts of varmint—if ever he does it, why it’s safe 
for Master Constable to come down, and take 
away all the honor and glory. I should like to 
know what’s the use of a man feeling savage 
against rogues, if another man ’s to have the credit 
of it! Now you’ll see how it will be—it ’s the 
way of the world—oh yes !—you *ll see ;—they °l] 
take this chap, and try him, and hang him—per- 
haps put him in chains and all, and we shall never 
be so much as thanked for it. No, we shall never 
be named in the matter. Well, after this, folks 
may murder who they like forme. And isn’t it 
precious late, too? and will my wife believe I ‘ve 
been nowhere but here ?’’ cried the barber; and a 
sudden cloud darkened his face, and he ran off like 
a late schoolboy to his task. Poor St. Giles! he 
knew it not; but, if revenge were sweet to think 
upon, there was somebody at home who would 
revenge the wrongs of the vagraft upon the bar- 
ber. Somebody, who, at deep midnight, would 
scare sleep from his pillow, even whilst the feloni- 
ously accused snored among the straw! And 
after this fashion may many a wretch take sweet 
comfort ;—if, indeed, revenge be sweet; and 
there are very respectable folks to whom, in truth, 
it has very saccharine qualities, for they seem to 
enjoy it as children enjoy sugar-cane ;—sweet 
comfort that, whatever wrong or contumely may 
be cast upon him in the light of day, there may be 
somebody, as it would seem, especially appointed 
to chastise the evil-doer; and that, too, *‘ in the 
dead waste and middle of the night;”’ to drive 
sleep from his eyeballs; to make him feel a cow- 
ard, a nobody, a nincompoop, in his own holland. 

Pleasant is it for the bitter-thinking man who 
sees a blustering authority—whether grasping a 
beadle’s staff or holding the seales of justice— 
sometimes to know that there is a louder author- 
ity at home, a greater vehemence of reproof, that 
may make the bully of the day the sleer'vss cul- 
prit of the night! Was there not W uitlow, bea- 
dle of the parish of St. Scraggs! What a man- 
beast was Whitlow! How would he, like an 
avenging ogre, scatter apple-wemen! How would 
he foot little boys, guilty of pegtops and marbles ! 
How would he puff at a beggar !—puff like the 
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What a huge, heavy, purple face he had, as 
though all the blood of his body was stagnant in 
his cheeks! And then, when he spoke, would 
he not growl and snuffle like adog! How the 
parish would have hated him, but that the parish 
heard there was a Mrs. Whitlow ; a small, ile 
woman, with a face sharp as a penknife, and lips 
that cut her words like scissors! And what a 
forlorn wretch was Whitlow, with his head 
brought once a night to his pillow! Poor crea- 
ture! helpless, confused; a huge imbecility, a 
stranded whale! Mrs. Whitlow talked and 
talked ; and there was not an apple-woman but in 
Whitlow’s sufferings was not avenged; not a 
beggar, that thinking of the beadle at midnight, 
might not, in his compassion, have forgiven the 
beadle of the day. And in this punishment we 
acknowledge a grand, a beautiful retribution. A 
Judge Jefferys in his wig is an abominable tyrant ; 
yet may his victims sometimes smile to think 
what Judge Jefferys suffers in his night-cap. 

And now leave we for awhile St. Giles in the 
official custody of Tipps, who, proud of his hand- 
cuffs as a chamberlain of his wand, suffered not 
the least opportunity to pass without resorting to 
them. To him handcuffs were the grace of life, 
the only security of our social condition. Man, 
without the knowledge of handcuffs, would to 
Tipps have been a naked wretch, indeed—a poor 
barbarian, needing the first glimmer of civiliza- 
tion. Had philosophy talked to Tipps of the 
golden chain of necessity, to the sense of Tipps 
the chain would have been made of handcuffs. 
Hence, the constable had thought it his prime 
duty to handeuff St. Giles; and then, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded to leave the murderer in 
his straw ; the landlord handsomely promising the 
loan of a cart to remove the prisoner in the 
morning. 

Some two miles distant from the Lamb and 
Star, where the road turned with a sharp angle, 
there was a deep hollow; this place had been 
known, it may be, to the Druids, as the Devil’s 
Elbow. Throughout the world, man has ungra- 
ciously given sundry ugly spots of the earth’s 
face—its warts and pock-marks—to the fiend ; 
and the liberal dwellers of Kent had, as we say, 
made over an abrupt break-neck corner of earth to 
the devil for his elbow. It was at this spot that, 
whilst St. Giles was swallowing ale at the Lamb 
and Star, his supposed victim, the handsome, 
generous St. James was discovered prostrate, 
stunned, and wounded. Rumor had, of course, 
taken his life; making with easiest despatch St. 
Giles a murderer ; for being an outcast and a beg- 
gar, how facile was the transformation! But St. 
James was not dead; albeit a deep wound, as 
from some mortal instrument, some dul] weapon, 
as the law has it, on his temple, looked more 
than large enough for life to escape from. Hap- 
pily for St. James, there were men in Kent who 
lived not a life of reverence for the iaw; other- 
wise, it is more than probable that, undiscovered 
until the morning, the Devil’s Elbow might have 
been haunted by another ghost. But it was to be 
otherwise. It was provided by fate that there 
should be half-a-dozen smugglers, bound on an 
unhallowed mission to the coast; who, first ob- 
serving St. James’ horse, masterless and quietly 
grazing at the road’s side, made closer search and 
thence discovered young St. James, as they at 
first believed, killed, and lying half-way down the 





picture of the north-wind in the spelling-book ! 


hollow. ‘*Here’s been rough work,’’ cried one 
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of the men; “see, the old, wicked story—blood 
flowing, and pockets inside out. He’s a fine 
lad ; too fine for such a death.’’ ‘* All ’s one for 
that,’’ said a secend; ‘‘ we can’t bring him to 
life by staring at him: we ’ve queer work enough 
of our own on hand—every one for his own busi- 
ness. Comealong.’’ ‘‘ He’salive!’’ exclaimed 
a third with an oath ; and as he spoke, St. James 
drew a long, deep sigh. ‘All the better for 
him,”’ cried the second, ‘‘ then he can take care 
of himself.” ‘* Why, Jack Bilson, you’d never 
be such a hard-hearted chap as to leave anything 
with life in it, in this fashion?’’ was the remon- 
strance of the first discoverer of St. James; 
whereupon Mr. Bilson, with a worldliness of pru- 
dence, sometimes worth uncounted gold to the 
possessor, remarked that humanity was very well 
—but that everybody was made for everybody's 
self—and that while they were palavering there 
over nobody knew who, they might lose the run- 
ning of the tubs. Humanity, as Mr. Bilson said, 
was very well; but then there was a breeches 
ocket virtue in smuggled Scheidam. ‘* Well, if 
[ was to leave a fellow-cretur in this plight, I 
should never have the impudence to hope to have 
a bit of luck again,’’ said the more compassionate 
contrabandist, whose nice superstition came in 
aid to his benevolence ; ‘‘ and so I say, mates, let 
us carry him to that house yonder, make ’em take 
him in, and then go with light hearts and clean 
consciences upon our business.’ ‘* Yes; if we 
ain’t all taken up for robbers and murderers for 
our pains; but Ben Magsby, you always was a 
obstinate grampus.’’ And Ben Magsby carried 
out his humane purpose ; for St. James was im- 
mediately borne to the house aforesaid. Loud 
and long was the knocking at the door, ere it was 
opened. At length, a little sharp-faced old wo- 
man appeared, and, with wonderful serenity, 
begged to know what was the matter. ‘* Why, 
here *s a gentleman,”’ said Magsby, *‘ who’s been 
altogether robbed and well-nigh murdered.” 

‘* Robbed and murdered!” said the matron, 
calmly, as though she spoke of a pie over-baked, 
or a joint over-roasted—*‘ robbed and murdered ! 
What's that to us! The publie-house is the 
place for such things. Go to the Lamb and 
Star.’”’ But the woman spoke to heedless ears ; 
for Ben Magsby and his mates—ere the woman 
nad ceased her counsel—had borne the wounded 
man across the threshold, and unceremoniously 
entering the first discoverable apartment, had laid 
him on a couch. 

‘* There,”’ said Ben, returning with his com- 
panions to the door, ‘* there, we ’ve done our duty 
as Christians; mind you do yours.”’ And with 
this admonition, the sinugglers vanished. 

It was thea that the little old woman showed 
signs of emotion. Murder and robbery at the 
public-house she could have contemplated with 
becoming composure; but to be under the same 
roof with the horror was not to be quietly en- 
dured so long as she had lungs; and so thinking, 
she stood in the hall, and vehemently screamed. 
Like boatswain’s whistle did that feminine sum- 
mons pierce every corner of the mansion: the 
cupboard mouse paused over stolen cheese—the 
hearth cricket suddenly was dumb—the death- 
watch in the wall ceased its amorous tick-tick—so 
sudden, sharp, and all-pervading was that old 
woman's scream. ‘Why, Dorothy! is that 
you?’’ exclaimed a matronly gentlewoman, hast- 
ening down stairs, and followed by a young lady 
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of apparently some three or four and twenty. ‘Is 
it possible’ Why, what’s the matter ?’’ 

‘* Nothing at all, ma’am—nothing,’’ said Doro- 
thy, suddenly relapsing into her customary apa- 
thy ; for sooth to say, she was a sort of vegetable 
woman; a drowsy, dreamy person, whose per- 
formance of such a scream was considered by its 
hearers as a most wondrous manifestation of 
rag Noboby, to have looked at Dorothy 

ale, would have thought that within her dwelt 
such a scream in posse; but, sometimes, great is 
the mystery of little old women. ‘ Nothing at 
all, ma’am—that is, don’t be frightened—that is, 
they say, ma’am, murder and robbery.”’ 

‘* Heavens! Where—where?’’ exclaimed the 
young lady. 

** It isn’t your dear husband, ma’am—oh no, it 
isn’t master, so don’t be frightened,’’ said the 
tranquil Dorothy. ‘‘ But if you please, ma’am 
it’s in that room—I mean the body, ma’am.”’ 

The young lady, for a moment, shrunk back in 
terror; and then, as though reproving herself for 
the weakness, she rapidly passed into the room, 
followed by her elder companion. At the same 
instant, the wounded man had half-risen from the 
couch, and was looking wanderingly around him. 
—‘* Clarissa! Can it bet” he cried, and again 
swooning, fell back. Instantly, the girl was on 
her knees at his side ; unconscious of the reprov- 
ing, the astonished looks of the matron. 

‘*He’s dying—oh, Mrs. Wilton, he is dying! 
Murdered—lI know it all—I see it all—and for me 
—wretch that I am—for me,’’ and her form 
writhed with anguish, and she burst into an agony 
of tears. 

**Oh no—the hurt is not mortal; be assured, I 
am surgeon enough to know that; be assured of 
it, Mrs. Snipeton ;’’ thus spoke Mrs. Wilton, in 
words of coldest comfort, and with a manner 
strangely frozen. ‘* Dorothy, stay you with your 
mistress, whilst I send for assistance, and seek 
what remedies I can myself. I will return in- 
stantly: meanwhile, I say, remain with your 
mistress.”’ : 

And St. James, unconscious of the hospitality, 
was the guest of Mr. Ebenezer Snipeton—whose 
character, the reader may remember, was some- 
what abruptly discussed by the stranger horse- 
man in the past chapter. It was here, at Doves- 
nest, that the thrifty money-seller kept his young 
wife close—far away, and safe, as he thought, 
from the bold compliments, the reckless gallantry 
of the rich young men who, in their frequent time 
of need, paid visits to the friend who, the secu- 
rity certain as the hour, never failed to assist 
them. Mr. Snipeton was not, in the ordinary 
matters of life, a man who underrated his own 
advantages, moral and physical. Sooth to say, 
he was, at times, not unapt to set what detraction 
might have thought an interested value on them. 
And yet, what a touchstone for true humility in 
man, is woman! Ebenezer Snipeton, in all 
worldly dealings, held himself a match for any 
of the money-coining sons of Adam. He could 
fence with a guinea—and sure we are guinea- 
fencing is a far more delicate art—is an exercise 
demanding a finer touch, a readier sleight, than 
the mere twisting of steel foils ;—he could fence, 
nay, with even the smallest current coin of the 
realm, and—no matter who stood against him— 
come off conqueror. ‘*Gold,”* says Shelley, ‘‘ is 
the old man’s sword.’’ And most wickedly, at 
times, will hoary-bearded men, with blood as 
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cold and thin as water in their veins, hack and 
slash with it! They know—the grim, palsied 
warriors! how the weapon will cut heart-strings ; 
they know what wounds it will inflict ; but then, 
the wounds bleed inwardly: there is no outward 
and visible hurt to call for the coroner; and so 
the victim may die, and show, as gossips have it, 
a very handsome corpse, whilst homicidal avarice 
with no drop of outward gore upon his hands— 
no damning spots seen by the world’s naked eye 
—iixes in the world, a very respectable old gen- 
tleman; a man who has a file of receipts to show 
for everything ; a man who never did owe a shil- 
ling ; and above all,a man who takes all the good 
he gets as nothing more than a proper payment 
for his exceeding respectability. He is a pattern 
man; and for such men heaven rains manna; 
er in these days the shower comes down in 
gold. 

Ebenezer Snipeton, we say, had a high and 
therefore marketable opinion of himself; for the 
larger the man’s self-esteem the surer is he of 
putting it off in the world’s mart. The small 
dealer in conceit may wait from the opening to the 
closing of the market, and not a soul shall carry 
away his little pennyworth : now the large holder 
is certain of a quick demand for all his stock. 
Men are taken by its extent, and close with him 
immediately. If, reader, you wanted to buy one 
single egg, would you purchase that one egg of 
the poor, rascal dealer, who had only one egg to 
sell’ Answer us, truly. Behold the modest 
tradesman. He stands shrinkingly, with one leg 
drawn up, and his ten fingers interlaced lacka- 
daisically, the while his soul, in its more than 
maiden bashfulness, would retreat, get away, es- 
cape anyhow from its consciousness. And so he 
stands, all but hopeless behind his one egg. He 
feels a blush crawl over his face—for there are 
blushes that do crawl—as you pass by him, for 
pass him you do, It is true you want but one 
egg; nevertheless, to bring only one egg to 
market shows a misery, a meanness in the man, 
that in the generous heat of your heart’s-blood, 
you most manfully despise. And, therefore, you 
straddle on to the esman who stands behind 
a little mountain of eggs; and timidly asking for 
one—it is so very poor, so wretched a bit of 
huckstering, you are ashamed to be seen at it— 
you take the first egg offered you, and humbly lay- 
ing down your halfpenny farthing, vanish straight 
away! As it is with eggs, so in the world- 
adasket, is it with human pretensions. The man 
with a small, single conceit is shunned, a silly, 
miserable fellow ; but the brave, wholesale-dealer 
—the man of a thousand pretensions, is beset by 
bayers. Now, Ebenezer was one of your mer- 
chants of ten thousand eggs—and though to others 
they had proved addled, they had nevertheless 
been gold to him. And yet, did Ebenezer’s wife 
—his ripe, red-lipped spouse of two-and-twenty— 
somehow touch her husband with a strange, a 
painful humility. He had sixty iron winters—and 
every one of them plain as an iron bar—in his 
face. Time had used his visage as Robinson 
Crusoe used his wooden calendar, notching every 
day in it. And what was worse, though time had 
kept an honest account—and what, indeed, so 
honest, so terribly honest as time ‘—nevertheless, 
he had so marked the countenance—it is a shabby, 
shameless trick time has with some faces—that 
every mark to the thoughtless eye counted well- 


nigh double, 
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knew, too, that upon his nose—half-way, like sen- 
tinel on the middle of a bridge—there was a wart 
very much bigger than & pea, with bristles, stick- 
ing iike black pins in it. Now, this wart Ebene- 
zer in his bachelor days had thought of like a phi- 
losopher; that is, he had never thought about it. 
Nay, his honeymoon had almost waned into the 
cold,-rea] moon that was ever after to blink upon 
his marriage life, ere Ebenezer thought of his 
wrinkled, pouch-like cheeks ; of his more terrible 
wart. And then did every bristle burn in it, as 
though it was turned to red-hot wire: then was 
he plagued, tormented by the thought of the wart, 
as by some avenging imp. He seemed to have 
become all wart ; to be one unsightly excrescence. 
The pauper world envied the happiness of Ebene- 
zer Snipeton—with such wealth, with such a wife, 
oh, what a blessed man! But the world knew 
not the torments of the wart! And wherefore 
was nezer thus suddenly mortified’ We have 
said, he had taken a wife as young and fresh, and 
beautiful as spring. And therefore, after a short 
season, was Ebenezer in misery. He looked at 
his wife's beauty, and then he thought of his 
withered face—that felon wart! In her very 
loveliness—like a satyr drinking at a crystal fount 
—he saw his own deformity. Was it possible she 
could love him’ The self-put question—and he 
could not but ask it—with her, alone, in bed, at 
board—that tormenting question still would whis- 
per, snake-voiced in his ear—could she love him? 
And his heart—his heart that heretofore had been 
cold and blooded like a fish—would shrink and 
tremble, and dare not answer. ‘True it was, she 
was obedient ; too obedient. She did his bidding 
promptly, humbly, as though he had bought her 
for his slave. And so, in truth, he had; and 
there had been a grave man of the church, grave 
witnesses, too, to bind the bargain. Verily, he 
had bought her ; and on her small white finger— 
it was plain to all who saw her—she wore the 
manacle of her purchaser. 

And Ebenezer, as his doubt grew stronger—as 
the memory of his outside ugliness became to him 
a daily spectre—resolved to hide this human ware, 
this pretty chattel of flesh and blood, far away in 
rustic scenes. And therefore bought he a se- 
cluded house, half-buried amid gloomy trees— 
cypress and dead-man’s yew—and this house, in 
the imp-like playfulness of his soul, he called 
Dovesnest. That it should be so very near the 
Devil’s Elbow was of no matter to Ebenezer; 
nay, there was something quaint, odd, fantastic in 
the contrast ; a grim humor that a little tickled 
him. 

And thus, reader, have we at an important mo- 
ment—if this small toy of a history may be allowed 
to have important moments—thus have we paused 
to sketch the owner of Dovesnest ; to digress.on 
his bachelor confidence, and his married modesty ; 
to speak of his love, and of the demon ugliness— 
the wrinkles and the ever-burning wart—that per- 
plexed it, All this delay, we know, is a gross 
misdemeanor committed on the reader of romance ; 
who, when two lovers meet in misery and peril, 
has all his heart aad understanding for them alone ; 
and cares not that the writer—their honored 
parent, be it remembered—should walk out upon 
the foolscap, and without ever so much as asking 
permission, begin balancing some peacock’s feather 
on his nose ; talking the while of the deep Argus’ 
eye—purple and green and gold, glowing at Pe 
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ourselves, we doubt the truth of the transforma- 
tion. We see in the story nothing but a wicked 
parable, reflecting most ungraciously on the meek- 
ness and modesty of the last-made sex; the 
straitened rib. Juno, we are told, when she had 
killed Argus, took the poor fellow’s eyes and fixed 
them forever and foreyer on her peacock’s tail. 
Now, what is most unseemingly shadowed forth 
in this? Why, a mean, most pusillanimous in- 
sinuation that when a woman wears a most beauti- 
ful gown, she desires that the eyes of all the world 
may hang upon it. This we take to be the mean- 
ing of—but we are balancing the feather again ; 
and here is poor St. James bleeding on the couch 
whilst—stony-hearted theorists that we are !—we 
are talking of peacocks. And yet, there is much 
human bleeding going on in the world, the hem- 
orrhage altogether disregarded in a foolish con- 
sideration of the world’s peacocks. We do not 
sin alone. There is great comfort that we have 
large fellowship in our iniquity. 

And now to return to St. James; although, be 
it understood, we make no promise not again to 
balance the feather. Certainly not: we may do it 
again, and again, and again. And for the reader, 
why, if he wants a tale of situation—that is, a 
story wherein people are brought bodily together, 
sometimes that they may only knock one another 
down, and then separate—why, in such case, 
the reader had better drop the book like a dead 
thing, and wait philosophically for the panto- 
mimes. 

Mrs. Snipeton—(such was the name which, 
among the other wrongs Ebenezer, the money- 
merchant, had committed upon the young and 
beautiful creature who knelt at the side of St. 
James)—Mrs. Snipeton—no ; it will not do. We 
will not meddle with the ugly gift of her husband ; 
we will rather own an obligation to her godfathers 
and godmothers. 

Clarissa—(now we shall get on)—Clarissa still 
knelt at the side of St. James; and even Mrs. 
Dorothy Vale marvelled at the whiteness of her 
mistress’ cheek—at the big tears that rolled from 
her upraised eyes—whilst her lips moved as 
though in passionate prayer. ‘* God bless me!’ 
said Mrs. Vale, ‘‘ I don’t think the young man’s 
dead, but—oh, the goodness ! what a pretty couch 
his wound will make! Ha! people have no 
thought, or they ’d have taken him into the kitchen. 
He ’ll be worse than five pound to that couch if a 
croak, You can get out anything but blood,”’ said 

rs. Vale, with an evident disgust at the inefface- 
able fluid. ‘If it had been wine, [ should n’t have 
cared.”’ 

**He’s dying! He’s murdered—his blood is 
on my head!’ cried Clarissa, as Mrs. Wilton, 
returned to the room. 

** Be tranquil ; pray be calm,”’ said Mrs, Wilton 
in a tone of something like command, that, but for 
the misery of the moment, could not have escaped 
Clarissa; for Mrs. Wilton was only house-keeper 
at Dovesnest. ‘‘ He will be well—quite well. I 
have despatched Nicholas for the surgeon ; though 
I think I have skill sufficient to, save the fee.’’ 
And this she said in so hopeful a tone, that Clar- 
issa languidly smiled at the encouragement. 
You will leave the gentleman with me and 
Dorothy. We wil! set up with him,’’ 

‘* No,” said Clarissa, with a calm determina- 
tion, seating herself near the wounded man. 
** No.” 

‘Mrs. Snipeton!’’ cried the housekeeper, in a 
tone of mixed remonstrance and reproach. 
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‘* My husband being absent, it is my duty—yes, 
my duty’’—repeated Clarissa, ‘‘to attend to the 
hospitality of his house,’’ 

‘* Hospitality,’’ repeated Mrs. Wiston ; and her 
cold, yet anxious eye glanced at Clarissa, who, 
slightly frowning, repelled the look. ‘‘ As you 
will, Mrs. Snipeton—as you will, Mrs. Snipe- 
ton,”’ and the housekeeper gave an emphasis to 
the conjugal name that made its bearer wince as 
ata sudden pain. ‘There is no danger now, I 
am sure,’’ she continued; washing the wound, 
whilst the sufferer every moment breathed more 
freely. At length, consciousness returned. He 
knew the face that looked with such earnest pity 
on him. 

** Clarissa—Clarissa !’’ cried St. James. 

‘* Be silent—you must be silent,’ said Mrs, 
Wilton, with somewhat more than the authority 
of a nurse—‘‘ You must not speak—indeed, you 
must not—you are hurt, greatly hurt—and for 
your own sake—for more than your own sake’’— 
and the lips of the speaker trembled and grew 
pale—*‘ yes, for more than your own sake, you 
must be silent.’ 

** All will be well, sir,’’ said Clarissa; ‘* trust 
me, you are in careful hands. The doctor will be 
here, and—’’ 

** Nay, I need none, fair lady,’ answered St, 
James; ‘for I am already in careful hands, 
Indeed, I know it—feel it.’ 

**Oh, you must be silent—indeed you must,” 
urged Mrs, Wilton imperatively; and then she 
added in a voice of sorrow, and with a most 
troubled look—*‘ otherwise you know not the 
danger—the misery that may befall you. Mrs. 
Snipeton,’’ and again she turned, with anxious 
face towards Clarissa, ‘‘ Dorothy and I can 
watch.”’ 

Clarissa made no answer; but gravely bowed 
her head. Mrs. Wilton, suppressing a sigh, 
spoke no further; but busied herself with her 
patient’s wound, whilst Clarissa and St. James 
mutely interchanged looks that—although they 
heeded it not—went to the heart of the saddened 
housekeeper. 


GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue hall clock had struck five. The beauty of 
a spring morning was upon the earth. The sun 
shone into the sick man’s room; green leaves 
rustied at his window; and a robin, perched on 
the topmost branch of a tall holly, sang a song of 
thankful gladness to the world. Clarissa, who 
had watched all night, walked in the garden 
How fresh and full of hope was all around her; 
how the very heart of the earth seemed to beat 
with the new life of spring! And she, who was 
made to sympathize with all that was beautiful— 
she, who was formed to dwell on this earth as in a 
solemn place, seeing in even its meanest things 
adornments of a holy temple ; vessels sacred to the 
service of glorifying nature ;—to her, in that hour 
all around was but a painted scene; an unreal 
thing that with its mockery pained her wearied 
heart, yearning as it did for what lay beyond. 
Who could have thought—who had seen that 
beautiful creature—that she walked with death? 
And yet, with no eyes, no ears, for the lovely 
sights and sounds about her, she walked and 
talked with the great Comforter. Her look was 
solemn, too; as though caught from her com- 
panion. Her eye was full and clear; and now 
gleaming strangely as with the light of another 
world. And now she would press her forehead 
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with her small thin hand, as though to soothe its 
misery; and now she would look clouded and 
perplexed ; and now, so sweet a smile of patience 
would break into her face, that it was to wrong 
her nobleness to pity her. And still—as we have 
said—she talked with death. 

St. James lay in a deep sleep. For a few 
moments he had been left alone—his door un- 
closed. With soft, but sudden step, a man en- 
tered the apartment. It was Ebenezer Snipeton. 
He had slept half-way on his journey from Lon- 
don ; and rising early had ridden hard that he 
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might surprise his solitary wife with a husband’s| J 


smiles at breakfast. The morning was so beauti- 
ful that its spirit had entered even the heart of 
Ebenezer; and so, he had ridden, for him, very 

ily along. Yes; he was touched by the season. 

e felt—or thought he felt—that there was some- 
= under the blue sky, something almost as 
good as ready gold. He looked with a favorable 
eye upon the primroses that lighted up the hedge- 
sides, and thought them really pretty; thought 
that, when all was said, there might really be 
some use in flowers. Once, too, he checked his 
horse into a slow walk, that he might listen to a 
lark that sang above him, and with its gushing 
melody made the sweet air throb. He smiled too, 
grimly smiled, at the grave cunning of two mag- 
pies that alighted from a tall elm, walked in the 
road, talking—though with unslit tongues—of 
their family affairs; of where best to provide 
worms for their little ones; of their plumage, 
os yt of the time when they would fly 

one ; and of other matters, perhaps, too familiar 
to the reader, if he be parental. And Ebenezer 
thought nothing was so beautiful as the country ; 
as, in truth, other men like Ebenezer may have 
thought at four or five in the morning ; but then as 
*Change hours approach, the romance fades with 
the early mist; and at 10, A. M., the Arcadian 
somehow finds himself the scrivener. ‘Thus, too, 
the early rising man of law—suburban lodged— 
may before breakfast feel his heart leap with the 
Jambkins in the mead. But breakfast swallowed, 
he journeys with unabated zeal, inexorable to the 
parchment. 

And Ebenezer, as he rode, determined hence- 
forth to look on everything with smiling eyes. 
Yes; he had before always looked at the wrong 
side of the tapestry. He would henceforth amend 
such unprofitable foolishness. He had all to make 
man happy ; wealth, a lovely wife, and no gout. 
To be sure, there were a few things of former 
times that—well, he would hope there was time 
enough to think of them. Of them, when the 
time came, he would repent; and that, too, most 
vehemently. And so Ebenezer forgot his wrink- 
led face; almost forgot the wart upon his nose. 
And Clarissa loved himt Of course. It was 
not her nature to be impetuous : no; she was mild 
and nun-like; he had chosen her for those rare 
qualities, but she loved him as a meek and modest 
gentlewoman ought to love her husband. This 
sweet conviction brought Ebenezer to his court- 
yard door. It was open. Well, there was no- 
thing strange in that. Nicholas, of course, was 
up; and yet—where was het Ehbenezer’s heart 
seemed to fall fathoms ; to drop in his body, like a 
‘plummet. In a moment, the earth was disen- 
chanted. There, before the eyes of Ebenezer, 
stood Ebenezer withered, with the bristled wart 
bigger than ever upon his nose: in his sudden 
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there was something, too, about the house that 
looked strange, suspicious. The windows seemed 
to leer at him. The old house-dog crawled to- 
wards him, with no wag in his tail. The spar- 
rows chirped mockingly. The house now looked 
as though it held a cor d now, as though 
deserted. Ebenezer held his breath and listened. 
He heard nothing—nothing. And now, far, far 
away, from a thick, night-dark wood, the cuckoo 
shouted. Ebenezer passed into the court-yard, 
and entered his silent house. In a few moments 
he stood beside the couch of the sleeping St. 
ames. 

A terrible darkness fell upon the old man’s face 
as he gazed at the sleeper. A tumult and agony 
of heart was raging within him, and he shook like 
areed. Still he was silent; silent and struggling 
to master the fury that possessed him. He 
breathed heavily ; and then seated himself in a 
chair, and still with the eyes of a ghost looked on 
the sleeper. Devilish thoughts passed through 
the old man’s brain ; murder whispered in his ear, 
and still he fiercely smiled and listened. With 
his five fingers he could do it—strangle the dis- 
turber in his sleep. And the old man looked at 
his hands and chuckled. And now there is a 
quick step in the passage; and now, Clarissa 
enters the apartment. 

‘* Dear sir! husband,” at length she uttered. 

Suddenly standing statue-like, the old man with 
pointing finger, and fierce, accusing face, asked 
** Who is this?”’ 

Ere Clarissa could answer, hasty feet were 
heard in the hall, and Mrs. Wilton entered the 
room; followed by a thick-set,man, with a red, 
round, oily face, and his hair matted with stale 
powder. He was dressed in a ge brown black 
coat, that scarcely looked made for him; with 
buckskin breeches, and high riding boots, Under 
one arm he carried a thick-thonged whip ; and in 
his right hand, prominently held forth, as challeng- 
ing the eyes of all men, arusty beaver. ‘‘ Could n’t 
come before—very sorry, but it always is so : those 
paupers—I ’m sure of it, it’s like °em—they al- 
ways do it on purpose. It’s a part of the wicked 
obstinacy of the poor; and I don’t know, sir, 
whether you’ve observed it; but the poor are 
always obstinate—it ’s in °em from the beginning. 
I’ve not brought so many into the world—the 
more my ill-luck—without knowing their wicked- 
ness from the first.’ Thus spoke, in high, brassy 
voice, Mr. Ralph Crossbone—unconsciously flat- 
tered by the poor as Doctor Crossbone—parish 
doctor; who, when sought for at his house by 
Nicholas, was four miles away—summoned to 
assist the introduction of another pauper baby into 
this over-stocked, and therefore pauperized planet. 
What Mercury, Venus, and other respectable 
planets must think of this our reckless, disrepu- 
table mother earth—this workhouse planet, the 
shame and reproach of all better systems—it is 
not for a son of earth to say. But, surely, if 
Mercury, Venus, and others know anything of our 
goings on, they must now and then look down 
upon us with ineffaceable scorn; at least, they 
ought. And yet, they do not; but with all our 
sins and all our foolishness, still look upon us, 
with eyes of love and tenderness. 

The voice of Crossbone immediately awakened 
the patient. Crossbone had, however, in his time 
sent so many patients to sleep, that he might fairly 
be permitted occasionally to disturb a slumberer. 


despair, he saw his bad gifts magnified. And; St. James, observing Snipeton, rose up hastily, 
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and with his blood burning in his face, was about 
to speak. 

** You must be quiet, sir. Mrs. Wilton has told 
me all that a mere woman can know of your case, 
and—I am sorry to say it to you, sir’’—and here 
Crossbone shook his head, and heaved a laborious 
sigh—‘‘ 1’m sorry to say it, you must be very 
quiet.” 

** But, Mr. Snipeton,”’ cried St. James, ‘* per- 
mit me even now to explain—”’ 

‘“* The doctor says, no,’’ answered Snipeton, and 
his lip curled, ‘‘ you must be quiet. There will 
be time for us to talk, when your wounds are 
healed. For the present, we will leave you with 
your surgeon.’’ And Snipeton, looking command 
at his wife, quitted the room, followed by his obe- 
dient, trembling helpmate. 

‘** Pwegh,’’ cried Crossbone, possessing himself 
of his patient’s wrist, ‘* a race-horse pulse ; a mile 
a minute. Fever, very high. Let me look at 

our tongue, sir; don’t laugh, sir—pray don’t 
laugh’ —for St. James was already tittering at the 
solemnity of Crossbone—‘*‘ a doctor is very often 
the last man to be laughed at.’’ 

‘*'That’s true, indeed; I never before felt the 
force of that truth,”’ said St. James. 

** Your tongue, sir, if you please.’ St. James, 
mastering his mirth, displayed that organ. 

‘Ha! Humph! Tongue like a chalk-pit. This, 
sir,”’ and here Crossbone instinctively thrust both 
his hands into his pockets, ‘* this will be a long 
bout, sir—a very long bout.”’ 

*“*T think not—I feel not,’’ said St. James, 
smiling. ‘* "Tis nothing—a mere nothing.”’ 

“* Ha, sir!’’ cried Crossbone. ‘*’T is pleasant 
—droll, sometimes—to hear what people call no- 
thing ; and in a few days, they ’re gone, sir; 
entirely gone. But I’ll not alarm you—I have 
had worse cases; yes, I think 1 may say worse 
cases—nevertheless, sir, a man with a hole in his 
skull, such a hole as that’’—and here Crossbone 
tightly closed his eyelids, and gave a sharp, short 
shake of the head—* but [ll not alarm you. 
Still, sir, if you’ve any little affairs to make straight 
—there ’s a jewel of a lawyer only five miles off, 
the prettiest hand at a will—”’ 
aT not trouble him this bout, doctor,’’ said 
St. James, who saw as clearly into Crossbone, as 
though, like Momus’ man, he wore a pane of the 
best plate glass in his bosom. ‘1 have every faith 
in you.”’ 

‘* Sir, the confidence is flattering ; and I think 
between us, we may cheat the worms. Neverthe- 
less, it’s an ugly blow—the eighth of aa inch more 
to the right or left, and—”’ 

*¢] know what you would say,”’ cried St. James. 
‘* Blows are generally dealt after that fashion ; 
there ’s a great providence in’em. The faculty 
are often much indebted to the eighth of an inch, 
more or less.”’ 

** You must not talk, sir; indeed, you must not, 
delighted as otherwise I should be to hear you.— 
Yes; now I see the whole of the mischief; now I 
am thoroughly possessed of the matter,’’ and 
Crossbone looked with an air of considerable satis- 
faction at the wound. ‘*’T will be a tedious, but 
a beautiful case. Pray, sir, should you know the 
ruffian who has nearly deprived the world of what 
I am sure will be—with a blessing on my poor 
assistance’’—and here Crossbone softly cl his 
hands and bowed—* one of its noblest ornaments? 
Should you know the wretch *”’ 

‘I don’t know—perhaps—I can’t say,’’ an- 
swered St. James, carelessly. 
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‘* When you see him, no doubt. And I am 
delighted to inform you the villain is secured. 
With the blessing of justice he'll be hanged ; 
which will be a great consolation to all the neigh- 
borhood. Yes; I heard it all, as I came along. 
The ruffian, with your blood upon his hands, was 
taken at the Lamb and Star—taken with a purse 
of gold in his pocket. His execution will be a 
holiday for the whole county ;’? and Crossbone 
spoke as of a coming jubilee. 

** Taken, is he?’’ cried St. James, with a vexed 
look. ‘*Humph! I’m sorry for it. Come, doctor, 
I must leave this to-day. My hurt is tut a trifle; 
but I can feel, appreciate your professional tender- 
ness. I must make towards London this very 
morning.” 

**Humph! Well, sir, well talk about it; 
we "ll see what’s to be done;’’ said Crossbone, 
with sudden melancholy at the resolute manner of 
his head-strong patient. ‘* Nevertheless, you must 
let me dress your wound—and take a little matter 
that I'll make up for you, and then—we shall 
see.’’ Hereupon St. James placidly resigned him- 
self to the hands of Crossbone, who very leisurely 
drest the wound, again and again declaring that 
the patient was only on this side of the grave by 
the eighth of an inch. There never had been a 
skull so curiously broken. At length, Crossbone 
took his leave of the sufferer, with the benevolent 
assurance that he would make up something nice 
for him; of which the patient silently determined 
not to swallow a drop. 

‘* Well, doctor,’’ asked Snipeton, with a savage 
leer, as Crossbone passed into the hall,—*‘‘ how is 
his lordship now ?”’ 

** Lordship !”’ exclaimed Crossbone, now looking 
wonderment, and now smirking—* is he really a 
lord? Bless me!” 

** How is he, man?”’ cried Snipeton, fiercely. 

‘Hush! Mr. Snipeton—hush, we can’t talk 
here—for I’ve a great responsibility—I feel it, a 
great responsibility—hush, my dear sir—hush !”’ 
and Crossbone trod silently as though he walked 
on felt, and lifting his finger with an air of pro- 
fessional command, ke led Snipeton into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, where sat Clarissa, pale and mo- 
tionless. Here Snipeton expected an answer to 
his question ; but Crossbone, raising his eyes and 
his closed hands—a favorite gesture with him when 
deeply moved—only said, ‘ and he is a lord!”’ 

‘* Well, lords die, don’t they ?’’ asked Snipeton, 
with a sneer. 

** Why’’—Crossbone unconsciously hesitated— 
‘*ves. And, between ourselves, Mr. Snipeton— 
I can speak confidently on the matter, having the 
gentleman on my hands, he is’’—Crossbone gave 
a knell-like emphasis to every syllable—* he is in 
very great danger.”’ 

** Indeed !’’ cried old Snipeton, and a smile 
lighted up his withered face—and he looked in- 
tently at his wife, as her hand unconsciously 
grasped her chair. ‘‘ Indeed !’’ said the old man, 
very blithely. 

** Your pardon, for a minute, my good sir,’’ said 
the apothecary, ‘‘1’ll just send this to my assist- 
ant—your man Nicholas must mount and gallop— 
for there ’s a life, a very dear life to the country 
no doubt, depending on it.’” And Crossbone pro- 
ceeded to write his sentence in his best quack 
Latin. 

Clarissa felt that her husband’s eye was upon 
her; yet she sat statue-like, with a terrible calm- 
ness in her pale face. The old man, his heart 
stung by scorpion jealousy, gazed on her with 
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savage satisfaction. And she knew this; and stil] 
was calm, tranquil as stone. She felt the hate 
that fed upon her misery, yet shrank not from its 
tooth. 

‘*Mrs. Wilton,”’ said Crossbone, as the house- 
keeper timidly entered the room, ‘ you ’Il give this 
to Nicholas—tell him to gallop with it to my 
assistant—Mr. Sims; and, above all, let him take 
care of the medicine—for there ’s life and death— 
a lord’s life and death in it,’’ said the doctor, un- 
conscious of the probable truth he uttered. 

** And his worship,”’ said old Snipeton, gently 
tubbing his hands, ‘‘ his lordship is in very great 
danger ”’ 

‘** The fact is, Mr. Snipeton, there are men—I 
blush to say it, who belong to our glorious pro- 
fession—there are men who always magnify a case 
that they may magnify their own small abilities, 
their next-to-nothing talent, in the treatment of it. 
I need not say that Peter Crossbone is not such a 
man. But this, sir, I will say, that every week 
of my life, I do such things here in the country— 
hedge-side practice, sir, nothing more ; hedge-side 
practice ;—such things that if any one of ’em was 
done in London, that one would lift me into my 
carriage, and give me a cane with ten pounds’ 
worth of virgin gold upon it. But, sir, no man 
can cultivate a reputation among paupers. It’s no 
matter what cure you make; they’re thought 
things of course; paupers are known to stand 
anything. Why there was a case of hip-joint I 
had—there never was so sweet a case. if that 
hip-joint had been a lord’s, as I say, I ought to 
have stepped from it into my carriage ; but it was 
a cow-boy’s, sir; a wretched cow-boy’s; a lad 
very evilly-disposed—very : he *}l be hanged, I ’ve 
no doubt,—and, sir, isn’t it a dreadful thing to 
consider, that a man’s genius—a case like that— 
should go to the gallows, and never be heard of? 
I put it to you, sir, isn’t it dreadful ?’’ 

Snipeton grunted something that Crossbone took 
as an affirmative to his appeal; and, thus en- 
couraged, proceeded. ‘‘ Ha, sir! how different is 
Lendon practice among people who really are 
people! What’s that, sir, to the—yes, I must 
say it—to the disgrace of being a parish doctor ? 
Now, sir, the man—the man-midwife, sir—in a 
proper walk of society, feels that he is nobly em- 
ployed. He’s bringing dukes and lords into the 
world; he’s what i eall cultivating the lilies, 
that, as they say, neither toil nor spin; that’s a 
pleasure—that ’s an honor—that ’s a delight. But 
what does a parish man-midwife do, sir? Why, 
he brings paupers upon the earth : he does nothing 
but cultivate weeds, sir—weeds; and if he is a 
man of any feeling, sir, he can’t but feel it as a 
thing beneath him. Mr. Snipeton, I’m almost 
ashamed of myself to declare, that within these 
eight-and-forty hours I’ve brought three more 
weeds into the world.’’ 

‘** Humph !”’ said Snipeton. 

** And, as a man who wishes well to my coun- 
try, you may guess my feelings. How different, 
now, with the man who practices among people 
who, as I say, are people! A beautiful high-life 
baby is born. The practitioner may at once be 
proud of it, In its first little squeal he hears the 
voice, as I may say, of the House of Lords. In its 
little head he sees, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, the ovaria of acts of parliament, for 
he ’s a born law-maker. About its little, kicking, 
red leg, he already beholds the most noble Order 
ef the Garter! Now, sir, this is something to 


make a man proud of his handywork ; but, sir, 
what is the reflection of the parish doctor? He 
never works for his country. No; when he looks 
upon a baby—if he’s one feelings worthy of a 
man—he must feel that he’s brought so much 
offal into the world. He looks upon a head which 
is to have nothing put into it; nothing, perhaps, 
but sedition and rebellion, and all that infamy. 
He sees little fingers that are born—yes, sir, born 
—to set wires for hares; and the fact is, if, as I 
say, the man has feelings, he feels that he’s an 
abettor of poaching and all sorts of wickedness ;— 
of wickedness that at last—and it’s very right it 
should be so—at last takes the creature to the gal- 
lows. Now, sir, isn’t it a dreadful thing fora 
man—for a professional man, for a man who has 
had a deal of money spent upon his education— 
isn’t it a dreadful thing for him to know, that he 
may be only a sort of purveyor to the gallows? I 
feel the wrong, sir; feel it, acutely, here ;’’ and 
Crossbone tapped his left side with his fore-finger. 
**] know that 1’m an abettor in a crying evil, 
going about as I do, bringing weeds into the 
world ; but I can’t help it, it’s my business: 
nevertheless I feel it. Something ought to be done 
to put a stop to it: I’m not politician enough 
to say what; but unless something ’s done, all 1 
know is this, the weeds will certainly overgrow 
the lilies.”’ 

‘* And your patient, his gallant and amiable 
lordship,’’ said Snipeton, still eyeing his wife, 
** js in danger ?”’ 

‘* Great danger, answered Crossbone ; ‘‘ never- 
theless, with a blessing—understand me, Mr. 
Snipeton, with a blessing—for however wondrous 
my cure, 1 hope I have not the presumption to 
take it all to myself—no, I trust, without offence 
be it said, to some practitioners I could name, that 
I have some religion—therefore, with a blessing, 
his lordship may be set upon his legs. But it will 
be a long job—a very long job—and he mustn’t 
be removed. Just now, he’s in a slight delirium: 
talked about travelling towards London this very 
day. "“T'would be death, sir; certain death.’’ 
And Crossbone blew his nose. 

“Indeed! Certain death?’’ repeated Snipeton, 
smiling grimly ; and still watching the face of his 
wife. ‘1 fear—I mean I hope—Mr. Crossbone, 
that your anxiety for so good, so handsome a 
young man—a nobleman too—may, without real 
cause, increase your fears. But then, as you say, 
we ought to be anxious for the lilies.’’ 

““T’d have given the worth of—of—I don’t 
know what—could I have been here before. Two 
or three hours earlier might have made all the dif- 
ference ; for his lordship has great nervous irrita- 
bility—is most wonderfully and delicately strung. 
But I was away, as I say, producing the weeds, 
sir. Yes, I’ve ridden 1’m ashamed to say how 
many miles since ten o’clock last night; and 
what ’s my reward, sir! What, as parish doctor 
and midwife, is my consolation? hy this, sir : 
that I’ve helped to bring misery and want, and I 
don’t know how. many other sorts of vices into the 
world, when I might—for without vanity I wil} 
say it--when I might have been employed for the 
future honor and glory of my country. Ha, Mr, 
Snipeton! happy is the professional man who 
labors among the lilies! Sweet is his satisfac~ 
tion! Now, sir, when I ride home early in the 
morning—for the parish people, as I say, always 
make a point of knocking a man up at the most 





unseasonable hour; they do it on purpose, sir, to 
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show the power they have over you—now, sir, 
when I’m riding home, what’s my feelings? 
Why, sir, as a lover of my country, there ’s some- 
thing in my breast that won’t let me feel happy 
and comfortable. There’s something that con- 
tinually reproaches me with having helped to add 
to the incumbrance of the nation; as I say, that 
distresses me with the thought that I ’ve been cul- 
tivating weeds, sir, nothing but weeds. Now a 
job like the present I look upon as a reward for 
my past misfortunes. It is a beautiful case !”’ 

** Because so full of danger!’’ said Snipeton, 
still looking at his pale and silent wife. 

‘It is impossible that a blow could have been 
struck more favorable for a skilful surgeon. The 
sixteenth part of an inch, sir, more or less on one 
side or the other, and that young man must have 
been a very handsome corpse.”’ 

Snipeton made no answer; but with clenched 
teeth, and suppressed breath, still glared at his 
wife. Passion shook him, yet he controlled it ; 
his eyes still upon the pale face that every mo- 
inent grew whiter. Another instant, and Clarissa 
fell back in her chair, speechless, motionless. 
Her husband moved not, but groaned despairingly. 

** Fainted!’’ cried Crossbone, ‘* call Mrs. Wil- 
ton,’’? and at the same moment the housekeeper 
appeared. With anguish in her look she hastened 
to her mistress. ‘* Nothing, nothing at all’’—said 
the apothecary; and then, with a smirk towards 
Snipeton, ‘‘ nothing, my dear sir, but what’s to 
be expected.”’ 

‘*She’s worse, sir—much worse, I fear, than 
you suppose,’’ said Mrs. Wilton, and she trem- 
bled. 

‘** 1 think, ma’am,’’ replied Crossbone with true 
pill-box dignity, ‘* I think I ought to know how ill 
a lady is, and how ill she ought to be. Have you 
no salts—no water, in the house ?”’ 

‘*T shall be better—in a moment, better’’—said 
Clarissa feebly, and then, grasping the arm of Mrs. 
Wilton, she added, ‘* help me to my room.’’ She 
then rose with an effort, and supported by the 
housekeeper, quitted the apartment. And still 
her husband followed her with eyes, glaring like a 
wild beast’s. Then, looking up, he caught the 
relaxed, the simpering face of the apothecary. 

‘*In the name of the fiends,’’ cried Snipeton, 
fiercely, ‘* wherefore with that monkey face do 
you grin at me ?”’ 

‘*My dear sir,’’ said Crossbone, smiling still 
more laboriously, ‘‘ my dear sir, you ‘re a happy 
man !”’ 

‘* Happy!’ cried Snipeton in a hoarse voice, 
and with a look of deepest misery—‘‘ Happy !”’ 

‘““Of course. You ought to be. What more 
delightful than the hope of—eh'—a growing 
comfort to your declining years—a staff, as the 
saying is, to your old age!” 

The mystic meaning of the apothecary flashed 
upon the husband; the old man shook, as though 
ague-stricken, and covering his face with his 
hands, he fell heavily as lead into a chair. 

Mr. Crossbone was silent in his astonishment. 
He looked wonderingly about him. Was his 

ractice to be so greatly enlarged in one day? 
Bould it be possible that Snipeton—a man who 
wore like oak, could be ill? Snipeton, to be sure, 
was not, to Crossbone’s thought, a lily patient ; 
but then, how very far was he above the weeds! 
The apothecary was about to feel Snipeton’s 
pulse ; had the professional fingers on the wrist, 
when the old man snatched his arm away, and 
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that with a vigor that well nigh carried Crossbone 
off his legs. The apothecary was about to pay 
some equivocal compliment to the old gentleman’s 
strength, when Nicholas ran in with the medicine 
duly compounded by Mr. Sims, and flustered with 
a startling piece of news. 

** They was bringing the murderer to the house, 
that the gentleman ’’—for Nicholas knew not the 
sufferer was a lord—‘ might ‘dentify the blood- 
spiller afore he died.’’ 

And Nicholas repeated truly what he had heard. 
Rumor had travelled—and she rarely goes so fast 
as when drawn by lies—to the Lamb and Star. 
And there—not stopping to alight—she halloed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the terrible 
intelligence that the young gentleman almost mur- 
dered Jast night, lay at Dovesnest ; that his wound 
was mortal ; that he was dying fast; that he had 
already made his will, Dorothy Vale and Ebenezer 
Snipeton having duly witnessed it. This news, 
sooner than smoke, filled every corner of the 
house. Great was the stir throughout the Lamb 
and Star. Tipps, the constable, on the instant, 
wore a more solemn look of authority; on the 
instant, summoned St. Giles to prepare for his 
removal, at the same time cautiously feeling the 
handcuffs to learn if they still remained true to 
their trust. The barber left a pedlar half-shaved 
to accompany the party; and in a few minutes, 
the horse was put to the cart; and St. Giles, who 
spoke not a syllable, was seated in it between 
Tipps and the landlord, Mr. Blink having donned 
his Sunday coat and waistcoat, that he might pay 
proper respect to the solemnity ; whilst the barber, 
grasping a cudgel, guarded the culprit from be- 
hind. ‘* Stop! shall I take the blunderbuss, for 
fear?’’ asked the landlord of Tipps, and eyeing 
St. Giles. ‘‘ No,’’ answered the constable, smil- 
ing confidently and looking affectionately at the 
manacle, *‘ no; them dear cuffs never deceived me 
yet.”” Crack went the whip—away started the 
horse; and Tipps, the landlord, and the barber, 
looked about them freshly, happily ; smiling gaily 
in the morning sun—gaily as though they were 
carrying a sheep to market—ay, a sheep with a 
golden fleece ! 

And the landlady watched the whirling wheels, 
and with heart-warm wish (poor soul!) wished 
that the wretch might be hanged, yes, fifty feet 
high. And Becky, the maid, in her deep pity, 
braving the tongue of her mistress, stood sobbin 
in the road, and then, as suddenly inspired, pluck 
off one of her old shoes, and flung it after St. 
Giles, as with kindly supefstition she said, for 
luck. ‘* For she know’d it, and could swear it; 
the poor cretur’s hands was as innocent of blood 
as any babby’s.”’ Foolish Becky! By such pre- 
sumptuous pity—a pity, as Mrs. Blink thought, 
flying in the face of all respectability—did you 
fearfully risk the place of maid-of-all-work at a 
hedge-side hotel; a place worth a certain fort 
shillings a year, besides the complimentary half 
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nce. 

Return we to Nicholas. Ere Snipeton and Cross- 
bone were well possessed of the news, the cart 
drove up before the window. ** And there is the 
murderer !’’ cried Crossbone. ‘* Bless me! there ’s 
no need at all to try that man—there ’s every letter 
of Cain all over the villain’s face. A child at the 
horn-bock might = it. And now they ’re going 
to bring him in. Ha! my fine fellow,’’ added the 
apothecary, as St. Giles alighted ; ‘‘ there ’s a cart 





you won’t get into so quickly, I can tell you, What 
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a bold-looking villain! With so much blood upon 
him, too! A lord’s blood, too, to look so brazenly ! 
What do you think, Mr. Snipeton?’’ 

Now, Snipeton was not a man of overflowing 
charity, yet, oddly enough, he looked at St. Giles 
with placid eyes. The old man, to the scandal of 
Crossbone, merely said, ‘* Poor fellow! He looks 
in sad plight. Poor fellow !”’ 

In a few moments, Tipps, the constable, was 
shown to the presence of the master of Dovesnest. | 
‘*He was very sorry to make a hubbub in his’ 
honor'’s house, but as the gentleman was dying, | 
there was no time to be lost afore he swore to the | 
murderer. Sam, from the Lamb and Star, had 
gone off to the justice to tell him all about it, and | 
ina jifty Mr. Wattles would be there.’’ | 

**T think,’’ observed Crossbone, ‘I think T had | 
better see how my distinguished patient is.’? With | 
this, the apothecary, making himself up for the. 
important task, softly quitted the room. 





** And you’re sure you have the right man?”’ 


asked Snipeton of the constable. 
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‘* Never made a blunder in all my life, sir,’’ 
answered Tipps, with a mild pride. 

‘*Mr. Justice Wattles,’’ cried Nicholas, big 
with the words, and showing the magistrate in. 

**Mr. Snipeton,’’ said Wattles, ‘ this business 
is—’’ 

But the justice was suddenly stopped by the 
doctor. Crossbone rushed in, slightly pale and 
much agitated, exclaiming, ‘‘ The patient’s gone !”’ 

** Not dead!’ cried Snipeton, exultingly, and 
rubbing his hands. 

‘Dead! no! But he’s gone—left the house— 
vanished ;—come and see !’? Crossbone, followed 
by all, rushed to the room in which, some minutes 
before, lay the murdered St. James. 

He was gone! All were astonished. So great 
was the surprise, not a word was spoken; until 
Dorothy Vale, who had crept into the toom, with 
her cold, calm voice, addressed the apothecary. 
Pointing to the stains on the couch, she said, ‘“ If 
you please, sir, can you give me nothing to take 
out that blood ?”’ 





Tue Sreamsnip Great Brrrain.—The mam- 
moth steamer Great Britain recently made a trip 
from London to the Isle of Wight, and thence to 
Plymouth. After staying there two or three 
days, she was to go to Dublin, thence to Liver- 
pool, and sail for New York on the 26th of July. 
An interesting experiment was made with her 
life-boats. One of them was lowered into the 
water, and every effort was made to sink her. It 
was found that when fall of water, she would sus- 
tain from fifty to sixty persons without sinking. 
The Great Britain is provided with four such 
boats, with one very large one on deck, capable 
of carrying 140 persons. They are all made of 
iron. Of the trial made by the vessel, the fullow- 
ing account is given : 

** On a giver signal the helm was put hard astar- 
board, to show the small space required to turn 
the vessel completely round without easing her 
engines. This having been done several times, 
it was found that the entire eircle was made on 
the average in six minutes and thirty-three sec- 
onds, with only two men at the wheel, and the 
diameter of the circles made not exceeding three 
lengths of this immense craft. In the next ex- 
periment the engines were reversed until a con- 
siderable degree of sternway had been acquired, 
when they were suddenly made to go ahead, the 
helm at the time being put hard to starboard which 
instantly caused the vessel to swing nearly half 
round previously to gaining the slightest headway ; 
and had this maneeuvre of backing been alternately 
repeated, the ship would have been turned com- 
pletely round as it were upon her own centre. 

“This peculiar property of the screw propeller 
appeared to interest more partieularly the naval 
portion of the Great Britain’s passengers, as it is 
obvious that in naval actions, when calms prevail, 
the power of turning our ships in a small space 
through its application, in combination with an 
auxiliary steam engine, would be of the greatest 
service, independently of its being placed with its 
machines so far below the water line as to render 
it ball proof against an enemy’s fire. From its 
being so well protected, it is fair to infer that, 
even after the masts and rigging of a line-of-battle 
ship had been shot away, she would have the 
means of maintaining her position or pursuing a 
vanquished opponent, who, through her having 


a few stumps left, has before now escaped by the 
aid of jury masts. 

‘*The fevolutions made by the engines were 
eighteen per minute, and the log was repeatedly 
hove in the presence of the naval officers on board, 
when it was found that the average speed of the 
vessel through the water was from 11 3-4 to 12 
knots per hour.’’ 





From the Lexington (Ky.) Observer of June 28. 

Tue Dume Speaxinc.—We witnessed a day or 
two ago a most extraordinary, and, to us, highly 
interesting exhibition. Mr. Jacob F. Todhunter, 
son of Mr. P. E. Todhunter, of Jessamine county, 
was born deaf and dumb. He is now about 
twenty-five years of age, and has received a very 
fine education, for one in his situation, at the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Danville. He writes 
and reads well, and is a remarkably sprightly and 
intelligent young gentleman. A few months ago 
he was placed under the charge of Mr. Robert T. 
Anderson, a gentteman who is engaged in the 
duties of an instructor of youth in Christian county, 
near Garretisburg, in this state, for the purpose 
of learning to articulate. We were incredulous 
when informed by his father that he fully expected 
that Mr. Anderson would be able to confer this 
benefit upon his son. A few days ago, however, 
we had the pleasure of seeing Jacob, who had just 
returned on a visit to his family, and he distinctly 
bid us ‘* good morning,’ and, in a conversation 
with us he made himself distinctly understood in 
many things. We also heard him read a chapter 
in the Bible, which he did with great ease and 
clearness. He will return to Mr. Anderson ina 
few days, and his friends are of opinion that 
another session will greatly improve him and ren- 
der his articulation perfeetly distinct. When it is 
taken into consideration that this has been accom- 
plished with a young man twenty-five years old, 
deaf and dumb from birth, and who never before 
uttered one word in his life, the fact is certainly 
most remarkable. 





On Friday last, says one of the journals, the 
conducting wires of the electrical telegraph of the 
Paris and Rouen railroad were struck by light- 
ning, at the Pont-du-Manoir, and thus for a short 





time the telegraph was thrown out of order. 

















A PETITION—-AMERICAN COTTON IN INDIA—-IRON VESSEL, ETC. 


Tue Wroncs or THe Postmen!—We have 
received the following petition from an important 
section of the female kind; namely, the wives 
of the postmen—(poor underpaid pilgrims !)—The 
said petition was agreed to at a very numerous 
meeting, though we have not seen it reported in 
any contemporary columns. 

To her Gracious Majesty the Queen: The Humble 
Petition of the Wives of the Postmen. 
**MapamM,—May it please your gracious good- 

ness to look with a smiling eye upon the husbands 
of your petitioners. Your gracious goodness sup- 
plies to em from the crown a coat, a waistcoat, 
and a hat witha band which only the illiterate mul- 
titude take for gold. Your petitioners pray that 
the crown would not leave off at the waistcoat, 
but continue its bounty in the way of trousers, 
and end it with shoes. Then would your majes- 
ty’s postmen be all of a piece. As it is, half of 
your majesty’s postmen belongs to the crown— 
and half to the Jews. They get their coats and 
waistcoats from the government, and (saving your 
majesty’s presence) their trousers and high-lows 
from Holyweill-street. 

‘* If your petitioners’ husbands were like mer- 
maids, and never but half-showed themselves, 
your petitioners would not approach you with 
their distressed tale—but as your petitioners’ hus- 
bands are often respectable about the shoulders, 
at the same time that they are seedy about the 
toes and knees, your petitioners pray that you will 
be graciously pleased to make their husbands all 
alike. 

‘* Your petitioners humbly appeal to you ma- 
jesty’s sympathies as a wife. What would be 
your majesty’s feelings to see Prince Albert in the 
fine laced coat of a general, (or a late twopenny,) 
with shabby trousers and boots not fit for any 
painter to take him in? 

‘* Your petitioners would not distress your 
majesty’s feelings by dwelling on the dreadful 
sight, but again entreating that your majesty will 
give orders that all—instead of a part—of their 
husbands may henceforth be the care of a mater- 
nal government, so that in future they may not 
complain of half-measures on the part of the tai- 
lor— 

‘* And your petitioners will ever pray.’’ 

Here follows an army of signatures.—Punch 





American Corton 1 Inp1a.—It appears from 
a report in the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
that the experiments in gcowing American cotton 
in India have not been entirely unsuccessful, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood of Hyderabad, under 
the superintendence of Capt. Meadows Taylor. 
The following is an extract from the report of the 
committee of the Bombay Chamber : 

‘* Your committee place in the appendix to the 
present report the letters of Captain Taylor, rela- 
tive to the samples, which give a very favorable ac- 
count of the progress making in the culture of 
New Orleans, Sea Island, and Bourbon cottons. 
It is gratifying to perceive that the native growers 
are engaging actively in the cultivation of these 
varieties, and that, instead of being with difficulty 

rsuaded to make the smallest experiment—as 

as too often been the case before in other locali- 
ties—they evince the greatest eagerness to obtain 
seed for sowing. The crops of Bourbon and Sea 
Island, on the banks of the Krishna, are described 
as most luxuriant, and the success of the New 
Orleans appears to be beyond a doubi. Captain 
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Taylor states that he has given directions for the 
whole of the cotton grown Soon the seed furnished 
to be collected and sent to Shalapore; and he 
adds that he purposes afterwards forwarding it to 
Bombay, in order to ascertain its value in our 
market. Your committee trust that the time is 
drawing nigh when we shall be able to calculate 
on a regular supply of such cotton. There can be 
no doubt that it would fetch a good price here for 
shipment to the home markets, and that it would 
amply remunerate both grower and dealer.’’ 





An Iron Vesset.—The Quebec Mercury of 
14th June says :—** The iron vessel Q. E. D., so 
long expected, came into port yesterday, and left 
for Montreal early this morning. She is a curi- 
osity, and we are told was built for one of our ad- 
mirals, whose coat of arms is emblazoned on her 
stern. She has to make two trips to this country 
before purchase by the officer for whom she was 
constructed. She is a double vessel; that is to 
say, her hull, &c., is double, so that if the exter- 
nal surface is broken the inner shell prevents the 
ingress of water. She is fitted with a screw, 
which is made use of in calm weather or against 
adverse winds; the boilers are beneath the chief 
cabin, and the mizenmast, of iron, is the funnel 
through which the smoke from the furnaces 
escapes. The stove in the cabin emits its smoke 
through the same channel. An iron partition 
from the deck to the keel, about midships, sepa- 
rates her, as it were, in twain. Notwithstanding 
her many advantages over ordinary ships, she has 
made but a sorry trip of it, having been out fifty- 
three days. A vessel which sailed fifteen days 
subsequent to her departure was first in at Que- 
bec.”’ 





Tue aged and venerable Knight of Kerry has 
just addressed a letter to Sir R. Peel, in which he 
quotes a confidential communication addressed to 
him, as the parliamentary organ of the Romish 
clergy, on the 22d of June, 1802, by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, in the name of Lord Cornwallis, then 
Viceroy of Ireland, from which it appears that 
the support of the Irish Roman Catholics to the 
Union Bill (‘* without which it could not have been 
carried’’) was purchased by Mr. Pitt by an engage- 
ment, not merely, as was previously well known, 
for their political emancipation, but for the en- 
dowment of their church! The Knight of Kerry 
gives too, in its entirety, a paper enplaining the 
causes of his resignation drawn up by Mr. Pitt, 
and delivered to the knight by Lord Cornwallis 
for circulation among the leading Roman Catho- 
lics, in which Mr. Pitt expressly states that he 
has left office because he was not permitted to ful- 
fil that engagement, and because he considered 
that his retirement ‘* was most likely to contribute 
to its ultimate success."” The Roman Catholic 
body, says the paper, ‘‘ may be assured that Mr. 
Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause in 
the public favor, and prepare the way for their 
finally attaining their objects.’’—Adlas. 


We hear from good authority that Mr. Thomas 
Moore, having completed the last volume of his 
History of Ireland, is engaged on a biography of 
the late Rev. Sydney Smith, with the entire con- 
currence of the family. We hope the correspond- 
ents of Sydney Smith will put Mr. Moore in pos- 
session of the many brilliant and interesting let- 
ters which must be scattered in all quarters.— 
Times. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
MEXICO AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 


Tose who have travelled first through the 
United States, and afterwards through Mexico, 
cannot fail to be struck by the different results 
which Anglo-Saxon and Spanish colonization has 
produced. Spain in every instance, from causes 
which it would require more space than we can 
now devote to the subject to explain, has been the 
means of degrading rather than of advancing the 
countries which conquest has brought beneath her 
sway. In nothing is the contrast between the 
races more remarkable than on the point of popu- 
lation. In 1753 that of the United States was 
1,051,000 ; in 1810, 7,239,814; in 1840, 17,069,- 
453. In 1793 the population of Mexico was 
5,270,029, while in 1842 it had only advanced to 
7,015,509. At this rate, the Union might reach 
to the rank of a thickly-peopled land in a hundred 
years; Mexico would take 1200 to attain the 
same result. ‘The two countries also differ much 
on the score of education. In Mexico, less than 
687,000 can read and write, while amongst her 
neighbors there are not 500,000 who cannot do so ; 
in the United States are 173 universities or col- 
leges, with 16,233 students; 3242 grammar 
schools, with 164,159 students; 47,209 primary 
common schools, with 1,845,244 scholars, of 
whom, at public charge, are 468,264. In Mexico, 
while 180,000 dollars were spent for hospitals, 
fortresses, and prisons, and 8,000,000 for the army, 
only 110,000 were devoted to education. Of late, 
however, the prospect is brightening; and in 
every one of the parishes into which the city of 
Mexico is divided, is a school for boys and one for 
girls, supported by the town-council, where chil- 
dren are taught without charge, books and station- 
ery being also furnished gratis. A normal school 
and Lancasterian company are in operation with 
considerable success ; as also is a night school for 
adults, fully attended by citizens whose avocations 
occupy them during the day. The private schools 
are chiefly kept by foreigners, who find it a profit- 
able employment. ‘The first effect of this refor- 
mation will be, to sweep away the evangelistas, or 
letter-writers, who now, amid a population not 
three in a hundred of whom can write, drive a 
thriving trade. ‘They may be seen, to the amount 
of about a dozen, on the curb stones of the eastern 
front of the Parian, near the Plaza. A huge jug 
of ink is placed before them; a board rests across 
their knees ; a pile of different-colored paper, cut 
valentine fashion, or adorned with pen and ink 
flourishes, is placed on it; and on a stool before 
them sits some disconsolate-looking damsel or 
heart-broken lover. As their principal customers 
are girls and youths, it is more than probable that 
love and intrigue are their most y themes: a 
** declaration can be had for a rial, a scolding let- 
ter for a medio, and an upbraiding epistle’’ for a 
shilling. They are always bound to keep the 
secrets intrusted to them, and often indite epistles 
in relation to treason, assassination, and robbery. 

There are two classes of clergy in the Mexican 
ehurch—the rural clergy, who are notoriously the 
agents of charity and ministers of mercy, the ad- 
visers, friends, and protectors of their flocks, the 
defenders of the Indians, and the supporters of be- 
nevolent institutions, and consequently the poor 
clergy; then there are 2000 nuns, 1700 monks, 
and 3500 secular clergy, owning a property worth, 
at the lowest valuation, a res million of dol- 





AND AS IT WAS. 


lars, a sum capable of paying off the whole of the 
national debt. In a country where more than 
half the population is in a position beneath that of 
beggars, the following state of things appears out 
of place :-— 

‘* From the centre of the vast dome of Puebla 
de los Angelos depends the grand chandelier—a 
mass of gold and silver said to weigh tons. When 
this church was cleaned some years ago, the cost 
of purification alone was four thousand dollars. 
The altar affords the greatest display of Mexican 
marbles in the republic. The variety of colors is 
very great, among which is one of a pure and 
brilliant white, as transparent as alabaster. To 
the right of the altar is a figure of the Virgin 
Mary, nearly the size of life. Dressed in the 
richest embroidered satin, she displays strings of 
the largest pearls; round her brow is a crown of 
gold, inlaid with emeralds; her waist is bound 
with a zone of diamonds and enormous brilliants. 
The candelabras are of silver and gold, and so 

nderous, that a strong man cannot move one. 

he Host is one mass of priceless and innumera- 
ble jewels.” In the cathedral of the city of Mex- 
ico is a rail of two hundred feet in length, four or 
five feet high, and of proportionable thickness, ° 
composed of gold, silver, and a small alloy of 
brass, and within it a figure of the virgin of Re- 
medios, with three petticoats, one of pearls, one of 
emeralds, and the other of diamonds, worth three 
million of dollars. The church of Guadaloupe is 
even richer; and at Loretto the last supper is 
represented by figures, before whom is a pile of 
silver and gold plate. 

Beside this splendor the Mexican people stand 
in rags; their diet is poor, their lodging misera- 
ble, their clothing coarse, and inadequate for the 
climate; and you enter Mexico city over dis- 
jointed pavements, with the water green and pu- 
trid in the stagnant gutters, festering in the mid- 
dle of streets swarmed by ragged thousands, Jook- 
ing, says Meyer in his late work on Mexico,* 
more like a population of witches freshly dis- 
mounted from their broomsticks than anything 
else. The house of a city lepero—a term equiva- 
lent to Neapolitan Jazzaroni—is a mere hovel of 
sun-burnt bricks, often worn by the weather to 
the shape of holes in the mud, and in the country 
are mostly built of split bamboos, set upright in 
the ground, with a steep roof thatched with palm 
leaves. The following from Meyer will give an 
idea of Mexican civilization :—‘* Imagine a mud- 
hill surrounded by eight huts built of logs and 
reeds, stuck inte the watery earth, and thatched 
with palm leaves. This was the stage breakfast- 
ing station on the road from Mexico to Cuerna- 
vaca. We asked for the house, and a hut a little 
more open than the rest was pointed out. It was 
in two divisions, one being closed with reeds, and 
the other entirely exposed, along one side of 
which was spread a rough board, supported on 
four sticks covered with a dirty cloth. It was the 
principal hotel.’’ 

The miserable hovels in which the Indians are 
lodged are far below a dog-kennel, they being 
stowed away under a roof of thatch, stuck in the 
bare ground, with a hole left at one end to crawl 
in. Even the better sort are only composed of a 
few canes and a thatch. The inhabitants of the 
hovels above described are equally wretched with 
their dwellings. In fact, the idea we have given 


* London: Wiley and Putnam. 
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us of the poor population of the city of Mexico is 
ectly frightful. Blackened in the sun, their 
air long and tangled, ignorant of the use of 
water, brush or towel, putting on a pair of leath- 
ern breeches at twenty, and wearing them with- 
out change until forty, with, over all, a torn and 
blackened hat, a tattered blanket begrimed with 
abominations, with wild eyes, shining teeth, and 
features pinched by hunger, with bare breasts and 
arms, and, if females, two or three miniatures 
trotting behind, and one strapped on the back, the 
lepero, (from J/epra, leper,) though not suffering 
from the malady, hang about the markets, and 
pulque shops, quarrelling, drinking, stealing, and 
lying drunk, with their children crying with hun- 
ger around them. At night they slink off to the 
suburbs, and coil themselves up in their damp un- 
wholesome lairs. 

These of course compose the very lowest dregs 
of the population. ‘The city of Mexico has also 
its working-class and tradesmen. First the aqua- 
dor, or water-carrier, with two earthen jars, one 
suspended by a leathern belt thrown round his 
forehead, and resting on his back, and the other 
suspended from the back of his head in front of 
him, preserving the equilibrium. Meyer relates 
an anecdote of one of these worthies, not over- 
creditable to one of the actors, as the result might 
have been serious. ‘‘An Englishman passing an 
aquador in the street, struck the jar on the fel- 
low’s back with his cane: it broke, and the 
weight of the other jar brought the poor carrier 
on his nose. He rose in a rage, but was calmed 
by a couple of dollars. ‘I only wanted to see 
whether you were exactly balanced, my dear fel- 
low, and the experiment is worth the money.’ ”’ 
Then there are pedlars, coffeehouse keepers, old 
clothes, toys, and flower venders, sweetmeat mak- 
ers, booksellers, and antiquity collectors ; and, to 
return to the streets, the poor Indian may be seen 
with a huge coop of chickens and turkeys, or a 
pannier of oranges ; then a woman with peas, or 
ducks, or fish, or potatoes; while another drives 
along a stunted ass. Most of the necessaries of 
life are supplied by hawkers. The beggars are 
a class too numerous to be overlooked. ‘The city 
of Mexico swarms with them, and the capital 
usually employed is a sore leg, blindness, a de- 
crepit father or mother, or a helpless child. One 
blind beggar, remarkably well dressed, was seen 
by Meyer to take up his place on a seat near the 
chief fountain of the Alameda every day at noon, 
attended by a couple of servants. A second had 
a burly porter to carry him, seated in a chair on 
his back. Many and many really miserable cases, 
however, throng the capital of the Montezumas. 

The real Indian population even in the city of 
Mexico are superior to the leperos, especially 
those that ply their canoes between it and Chalco 
and Texcoco ; and it is really a beautiful sight to 
behold their tiny vessels skim like floating gar- 
dens to the quays in the morning, and then in the 
afternoon the canals are covered with gay boat- 
loads of Indians ing homeward from market, 
dancing, singing, laughing, strumming the guitar, 
and crowned with wreathes of poppies. But, 
mixed in their races, degraded by ms conquest, 
— to the earth during the government of 

pain, corrupted in spirit by an ignorant clergy, 
without education, lassoed like wild beasts when 
recruits are wanted for the army, their fate is sad 
and dreary. In fact, though slavery is abolished 
by law, yet are they slaves in reality. Mr. 
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Stephens describes a scene which fully substan 
tiates this assertion. ‘‘ Looking into the corridor, 
we saw a poor Indian on his knees on the pave- 
ment, with his arms clasped round the knees of 
another Indian, so as to present his back fairly to 
the lash. At every blow he rose on one knee, 
and sent forth a piercing cry ; but no sense of 
degradation crossed his mind. Indeed, so hum- 
bled is this once fierce people, that they have a 
proverb—the Indians only hear through their 
backs.’? They form, in fact, a degraded caste ; 
are subjected to the control of masters and over- 
seers; are ignorant, intemperate; and all be- 
cause they are bond fide slaves. The site of an 
Indian village, however, is pointed out to the 
traveller, about three leagues from the high road 
near Cuernavaca, the inhabitants of which are 
almost in their native state. They do not permit 
the visits of white people ; and, numbering more 
than three thousand, come out in delegations to 
work at the haciendas, being governed at home 
by their own magistrates, administering their own 
laws, and employing a Catholic priest once a 
year to shrive them of their sins. The money 
they receive in payment of wages at the hacien- 
das is taken home and buried ; and as they pro- 
duce the cotton and skins for their dress, and the 
corn and beans for their food, they seldom pur- 
chase at the stores. They forma good and harm- 
less community of people, rarely committing a 
depredation upon the neighboring farmers, and 
only occasionally lassoing a cow, which they say 
they do not steal, but take for food. If they are 
chased on such occasions, so great is their speed 
of foot, that they are rarely caught even by the 
swiftest horses; and if their settlement is ever 
entered by a white, he is immediately seized and 
conveyed beyond the limits of the settlement. 
The food of the Indians in the country is sim- 
ple enough—a handful of corn, a bunch of plan- 
tains, or pan of beans from the nearest bushes ; 
and a traveller will on his journey meet with sorry 
fare. Eggs, beans, and bread, mutton and fish 
stew, mingled with onions, lard, garlic and chilé 
peppers, served up without knife or fork, and 
rarely with a plate, by a dirty waiter, Lima beans, 


| turkey and peppers, tomales, (a mixture of meal, 


red pepper, and meat, wrapped in husks of corn, 
and boiled,) are luxuries which, when the way- 
farer happens upon, he should appreciate highly. 
In the city of Mexico, however, other matters are 
to be found. Ducks, about fifteenpence a pair, 
are abundant, the lake of Mexico being covered 
with them. About 200,000 of these birds are 
annually killed by a species of infernal machine 
with three tiers of barrels. A very amusing nar- 
rative of duck-shooting we extract from Meyer, 
as quite novel :—‘‘ I was exceedingly surprised to 
find our guide waiting at his door, mounted on a 
bull! My first disposition was to laugh, but he 
prevented it by a smile, and a request to wait 
until we got among the chichiquillotes, and see 
what a sportsman his beast was. ‘Tio is remarka- 
ble for his hunting strategy ; and besides his bull, 
(with which he hunts even in the mountains,) he 
has invented a pipe that perfectly counterfeits the 
bleating of deer; and, by its sound, has often at- 
tracted a dozen round him while lying concealed 
in the forest. * * After wandering about for 
some time without starting game, Tio at last per- 
ceived a flock alight a hundred yards to the north 
of him. He dismounted immediately, waved his 
hand to us to remain quiet, crouched behind the 
































































bull, and, putting the animal in motion, both 
crept together till within gunshot. Here, by a 
twitch at his tail, the beast was stopped, and be- 
gan munching the tasteless grass as eagerly as 
if gratifying a relishing appetite. Ignacio then 
slowly raised his head to a level with the bull’s 
spine, and surveyed the field of battle, while the 
birds paddled about the fens unconscious of dan- 
ger. Though within good shooting distance, 
Tio discovered that he had not a raking range ; 
and, therefore, again dodging behind his rampart, 
put the bull in motion for the required spot. This 
attained, he levelled his gun and fired, honest 
Sancho never stirring his head from the grass! 
Several birds fell; while the rest of the flock, 
seeing nothing but an unbelligerent bull, flew 
about a dozen yards; and thus the conspiring 
beast and sportsman sneaked along, from shot to 
shot, until nearly the whole flock was bagged !’’* 

Beef in the city is about sixpence per pound, 
mutton a trifle more, ham five times as much, a 
turkey six shillings, potatoes sixpence a quart, 
bread threepence per pound, tea from six to nine 
shillings, coffee one, milk about the same as in 
London; but the great staple commodity is maize 
formed into tortillia cakes, which are made by 
soaking the grain in water with a little lime; 
when soft, the skin is pee'ed off, and then ground 
ona large block of stone. They then take some 
of the paste which ensues, and clap it between 
their hands, until they form it into light round 
cakes, which are afterwards toasted on a smooth 
plate called the comal, and ought to be eaten as 
hot as possible. Kendall, however, says they 
are tough, heavy, and unsavory ; ** and most ex- 
cellent bread do the Mexicans make—white, 
light, and sweet—and why they spoil their corn 
by converting it into tortillias, is a mystery.” 
The sellers of these tough ‘* buckskin’’ victuals 
sit in lines along the curb of the side-walks with 
their fresh cakes in baskets, covered with clean 
napkins to keep them warm; and as tortillias, 
with a little chilé boiled in lard, are indispensable 
twice a-day to the mass of the people, they have 
aready sale. A few steps further on, another 
has a pan boiling over a portable furnace, and 
containing the required beans or chilé. ‘The man 
squats down beside the seller, makes a break- 
fast or dinner-table of his knees, holds out his 
tortillia spread flat on his hand for a ladle of 
chilé, doubles up the edges of the cake, and so on 
until his appetite is satisfied. He who is better 
off owns a clay platter, into which he causes his 
frigoles, or chilé, or meat to be thrown. 

The national drink is pulque, which Meyer de- 
scribes as like sour lemonade improved by the 
addition of cream of tartar ; while Kendall, in his 
Santa Fé Expedition, says, ‘* it had the flavor of 
stale small beer mixed with sour milk.’”’ The 
former, however, tasted some sent from Puebla, 
which was delicious. It is made from the maquey 
aoe, or Agave Americana. When the plant reaches 
seven years of age, it is usually ready to bloom. 
Upon the appearance of the first symptom of a 


* A practice very similar existed, or stil] exists, in 
Scotland. Wild geese, which in ordinary cases will not 
permit the sportsman to come within rifle reach of them, 
may be easily brought down by swan hail, if the indi- 
vidual take proper care te conceal himself between two 
bundles of straw on horseback, and then urge the horse 
in the direction in which the birds are feeding. Ani- 
mals which seem to have an instinctive horror of man, 
have apparently little dread of any of their lowlier 





hrethren. 
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bud, the centre stalk is cut out, and a bow! hol- 
lowed in the middle of the large leaves: into this 
for several days the juice of the plant exudes 
plentifully ; and as the bow! fills at certain peri- 
ods during the day, it is sucked into a long gourd 
by the Indian laborers, who transfer it from this 
to hog-skins. The outlay is calculated at about 
two dollars per plant, and the return from seven 
to ten. By distillation, a strong liquor is made 
from pulque, called mescal, the intoxicating influ- 
ence of which tends much to the degradation of 
the lower classes in Mexico. 

The dress of the lepero, and of the Indians, is 
the most scanty possible, being merely a few 
rags, and perhaps in the latter instance a thatch 
cloak of reeds; but the commonest woman of the 
middle classes has a fanciful petticoat and a re- 
boso or shawl, which two articles constitute al- 
most their whole costume. The costume and ap- 

arance, however, of some Indian girls near Ja- 
apa, must be striking. On their hair they bestow 
all their attention and care; two long braids fall 
from the back of the head, while two other braids, 
after circling the head twice, are fastened in front 
with a rose or some other flower. Their whole 
dress is a coarse woollen petticoat. Meyer once, 
however, knelt near a Jady in church whose dress 
must have cost thousands. She wore a purple- 
velvet robe embroidered with white silk, white 
satin shoes, and silk stockings ; a mantilla of the 
richest white blond lace fell over her head and 
shoulders, and her ears, neck, and fingers were 
one blaze of diamonds. 

A brief sketch of Mexico in the days of Cortes, 
and of the remaining characteristics of the people, 
must be reserved for another article. On both 
— the valuable work of Meyer gives ample 

etails, 





A Mr. O’Retiy, a medical man residing at 
Anna Belturbet, in a letter to the Times, says, in 
reference to hydrophobia—‘‘ I must confess my 
belief—a belief entertained by the gentry, most of 
the professional men, and all the people of the 
counties of Cavan, Leitrim, and Fermanaugh—that 
a family named M’Gauran, residing near to Swan- 
linbar, possess a perfect remedy for this horrible 
disease. In this family it has been hereditary 
since the Scoto-Phenician invasion of Ireland, and 
has been kept by them a profound secret. Per- 
sons have gone to M’Gauran tied on a car, and re- 
turned free of all illness. He also cures cattle—a 
poor that it is not merely a work of imagination. 

ow, sir, would it not be the duty of government 
to take steps for purchasing this invaluable rem- 
edy '—a remedy which has prevented a single death 
from hydrophobia in the counties above-men- 
tioned, as the records of their coroners will 
prove.’’—At/as. 





As far back as last March we alluded to the 
French company that contemplated the formation 
of a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, under 
the auspices of the French government. The 
railway was to commence, not from Portobello, 
but from Chagres, in accordance with the sur- 
veys of engineers employed for the purpose. The 
company, it is said, is now completely organ- 
ized, and only waits the result of some negotia- 
tions between the English and French cabinets to 
come into operation.— Times. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
METTERNICH. 


Tere are governments which are based upon 
a single principle—such is the omnipotence which 
the autocrats of Russia must assume to secure to 
their extended and unwieldy empire vitality and ra- 
pidity of synchronous action ; or the constitutional 
government of England, where truth is evolved 
by counter collision, in which, though the obliquity 
of a prime minister may, for the instant, carry the 
vessel of the state close upon the breakers, it will, 
at the return tide, right itself, and, with a sudden 
lurch, overthrow the shifting and unsteady helms- 
man. On the other hand, there are nations where 
the genius of one man stands in lieu of principle— 
as we sce Louis Philippe in France, who mounted 
to the throne on the ruins of all that constitutes 
government, and there maintains limself, because, 
of the political game, he knows every trick upon 
the cards. The nation, however, has no legitimate 
governing principle—all is bought, all is sold, from 
the senate downward. Its liberty consists but in 
occasional outbursts of license—the constitution is 
a word without a fact—the laws breathe freedom 
—the executive exerts tyranny—all is corruption, 
and in it the roots of Louis Philippe’s power find 
easy entrance, and a congenial and fructifying 
nutriment; sucking up the juices to augment its 
strength; expanding its overshadowing branches 
like a tree planted in its natural congenial soil. 
But, rapid as is the growth, succulent as may be 
the tree, well we know that such is not the growth 
that resists best the tempest. It is the fir, with its 
scant foliage, although placed on the highest 
mountain top, twining and pushing its spare roots 
into the fissures of the sterile rock, that defies the 
hurricane. The dynasty of Louis Philippe and the 
peace of Europe hang upon his life, and will be 
disturbed by the first political gale which follows 
his decease. 

Other great countries there are of more ancient 
rule, whose political being also seems to depend 
upon one man. Of this Austria is a striking in- 
stance. The name of Metternich has been hith- 
erto the whole expression of its power; and for 
special reasons this great statesman attracts and 
rivets the attention of the whole world at this mo- 
ment. With the late amiable Emperor Francis, 
he represented the governing power, and, with the 
present emperor, for reasons which we will not 
state from motives of respect, the chancellor of the 
empire has been still more necessarily the ‘* power 
behind the throne,’’ in whose shadow the throne 
itself has reposed. ‘To feel the absorbing interest 
that attaches itself to this great statesman, we 
must reflect how boundless are the possessions of 
the Austrian crown—its ancillary states alone, ex- 
tending from the Alps to the shores of the Adri- 
atic, and thence to the frontiers of Turkey—that, 
on the one hand, there are the several republics 
and kingdoms of Italy, whose subjects may not 
think of their ancestors or open a book of history 
without an imprecation against the yoke of the 
stranger—that, on the other side, there is Tran- 
sylvania, and nearer home Hungary, a mighty 
kingdom in itself, enjoying unbounded liberty, save 
in the disposal of the fruits of its soil and the 
resources of its government. Add to this that 
Prussia, the upstart rival of Austria, has enlisted 
the neighboring states under the banner of mutual 
and unfettered commerce, unknown between the 
different states of Austria, and raised a liberal ban- 
ner, appealing to the most generous and plausible 
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passions of men; and that, to increase the difficul- 
ties of the crisis, the people of Germany are divid- 


ing into hostile camps—the Protestant and the . 


Catholic. 

It will thus be felt what profound interest is 
attached to Prince Metternich, the tutelary genius 
of Austria, the statesman who has immortalized 
himself equally in the emergencies of peace and 
the trials of war. Let us add one melancholy fact 
—at this moment, when a moral revolution has 
already begun, and a political one of so momentous 
a character is likely so soon to ensue, the sun of 
the great Metternich’s intellect is gradually setting 
in clouds. Delicacy might, under other circum- 
stances, induce us to withhold this fact, but it is 
the common topic of conversation of all the diplo- 
matists and statesmen of Europe ; and the world is 
too much interested in so important a truth, that 
M. de Metternich should not pay here, as a public 
character, the penalty of wielding the gigantic 
vor upon which the eyes of mankind are fixed. 

t must be remembered that the mode of govern- 
ment of M. de Metternich is not intrinsically ex- 
cellent, but that it has triumphed through his per- 
sonal execution because 


‘* Whate’er is best administered is best.’’ 


Whilst no other statesman has such a prestige of 
power, no one can inherit the confidence with 
which this great man has inspired Europe ; whilst 
no other statesman has the same claims upon gene- 
ral respect and forbearance ; there is no statesman 
in Austria even capable of intelligent imitation ;* 
Metternich has outlived most of his rivals, and has 
quenched the aspirations of others now sunk in the 
habits of mediocrity. M. de Wessenberg has 
disappeared from the visible horizon of polities ; 
M. de Kollowrat, who once attempted to vie with 
the great minister, is an ordinary-minded man ; 
M. de Fiquelmont, a person of solid worth and 
sterling qualities, is aged, and lacks vigor of wing 
for the eagle flights of statesmanship. He and 
many others of the successors spoken of have not 
that power of foresight approaching to prephetical 
inspiration, that detachment from all minor consid- 
erations and points of detail, that eonstitute the 
lofty statesman for so boundless an empire, for the 
more extended the field of vision, the more ele- 
vated must be the point of view. Prince Esterha- 
zy, from his great personal influence and dignity, 
his clear and expansive views, has been regarded 
as the fitting successor by all diplomatists; but 
this great magnate of Hungary would, at all times, 
have been with difficulty wooed from the path of 
leisurely pleasures to those of ambition; and the 
maladies which of late years have assailed his 
constitution, have left behind a nervous sensibil- 
ity, to which, however slight, the responsibilities 
of power are most uncongenial. Such is the gen- 
erally rumored state of Prince Metternich—such 
the position of the empire of which he has so long 
been, if not the heart, the whole mind. 

The change in M. de Metternich is the mere 
remarked, as, of all political men, he has hitherto 
been the most vivacious. Power, uncontrolled, 
never bore the appearance of a better conscience, 
nor a more cheerful and genial aspect. In the 
morning, the great statesman debates the interests 
of the world, gives audience to the numberless 


* We have stated, in a former article, that men of suf- 
ficient talent and dignity could not be found to occupy the 
office of Austrian Ambassadors. One court of Abe 
offers a striking instance at this moment, as all political 
men know. 
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statesmen and diplomatists who, in the hour of 
difficulty, fly to consult the oracle, and to the num- 
ber of great feudatories and mediatized princes 
who live overshadowed by the wings of the Aus- 
trian eagle. At the sound of the dinner-bell, M. 
de Metternich becomes another man. He is the 
first to jest and the first to laugh. The favorite 
guests at his — table are mea versed in the 
elegant arts of society—men of wit and anecdote, 
and who collect the on dits of European society, 
and retail them whilst investing them with a charm 
of their own, Young men are the special favorites 
of the prince ; he seeks to give them good counsel, 
and to assume a grave countenance; but he de- 
lights in their frolics, he sympathizes with their 
scrapes, and he is all indulgence for their adven- 
tures, for they minister to his mirth and remind 
him of his own. 

The prince has an eager taste for everything 
that is new in literature, art, or science. The 
habitual inmates of his house are such men as 
Baron C. Hugel,* the traveller, the botanist, the 
votary of literature and art. No sooner is dinner 
over than the prince takes up the lightest volume 
of ephemeral literature that can be found. The 
**Charivari,’”’ the ‘*Guépes,’? and our own 
** Punch,’’ are his greatest favorites ; he generally 
reads their most piquant passages to the habitués 
of his family circle. At such moments nothing 
can be more expansive and communicative than his 
manners. His cheerful countenance, all anima- 
tion, strikes the more forcibly from the contrast it 
presents to the first visiters of the evening. These 
are in general the aulic councillors, and the lead- 
ing members of the Chancellerie d'Etat. They 
are, in general, men of godd abilities and great 
industry, either plebeians or of the inferior order 
of nobility. They have grown old in the service, 
and ia the dry routine of a sedentary life have be- 
come immovable and impassive ; habitually buried 
amidst piles of papers they have grown exsiccated, 
like a green plant placed between the porous leaves 
of an herbal. Nothing, generally speaking, can 
convey a stronger notion of a living mummy than 
an aulic councillor, or the first secretary of an 
Austrian embassy, when he is not a man of the 
noblest birth. 

Could any one for a moment underrate the gifts 
of the great statesman to whom we devote these 
rapid lines, it would suffice to think of the rank, 
of the age, in which he was born—of the stupen- 
dous events amid which he has lived, and of the 
wonderful men with whom he has existed in famil- 
jar contact. Such circumstances alone suffice to 
expand the mind of a man of tolerable abilities into 
something akin to genius. Although M. de Met- 
ternich’s father} did not possess the vast domains he 


*This amiable and accomplished nobleman is the 
brother of the former Austrian chargé d’affaires at the 
French court, who is now become the right- man of 
Prince Metternich in the chancellerie d’etat. He was 
the devoted admirer and rejected suitor of the beautiful 
Princess Metternich, previously to her marriage with the 

t Austrian statesman. To overcome his br ere and 
to dispel the remembrance of his unrequited affeetion, he 
Jeft his country and travelled. His voyage extended to 
the utmost boundaries of our Indian possessions—to s 
vat that time almost unknown. He brought back 
India most valuable collections, and also important data 
which our phical and Asiatic Societies eagerly 
recorded in their published reports. After many years’ 
absence, he returned to Vienna, to find in the circle of 
Prince Metternich’s family that esteem and friendship 
which all who have known him have found that he so 
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now enjoys from Kenigswarth, where he extends 
his elegant and magnificent hospitality to the diplo- 
matists, illustrious and august travellers, or inva- 
lids, who flock to the neighborhood of Carlsbad— 
to Johannisberg, whose luxurious castle looks 
down not frowning like its Gothic neighbors, but 
smiling upon the seats of the most exquisite vint- 
ages of the Rhine, like a joyous Sybarite contem- 
lating a voluptuous banquet—still were M. de 
etternich’s ancestors of no mean lineage. 

Cleinent Winceslaus, Count of Metternich Win- 
neburg Ochsenhausen, was born at Coblentz, the 
15th May, 1773, of a noble German race. His 
forefathers, valiant knights, figured in the wars of 
the Christian empire against the Ottomans. The 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Poland and Lithuania, 
held the future statesman at the baptismal font. 
At fifteen years of age, he went, accompanied by 
his tutor, to Strasbourg. At this period the great 
frontier fortress of France was the abode of the 
brightest actors in the great political events that 
afterwards marked indelibly the pages of history. 
Here the young Metternich lived with the Galit- 
zins, the Prince Max, afterwards King of Bavaria, 
at that time in the French service, &c., &c. His 
fellow students were, subsequently, some of the 
most distinguished men of Europe, such as Mr. 
now Earl Grey, and Benjamin Constant, the great 
publicist of France, with whom M. de Metternich 
contracted the most intimate friendship, and one 
which stood the test of time and of the most oppo- 
site political opinions. 

In 1815, after the hundred days, when Fouché, 
then cabinet minister of France, had ineluded 
Constant in the list of the proscribed, M. de Met- 
ternich interposed and saved him from banish- 
ment. This first education may be considered as 
one of the sources of M. de Metternich’s triumphs 
in diplomacy. The contact of men of such widely 
differing national predilections, and of such dis- 
crepant opinions, must have neutralized native 
prejudices, and have afforded deep insight into 
the great volume of human nature—the most 
important to form the mind of a statesman. 
After the usual sojourn at different universities, 
the young Metternich received the final education 
customary in those days with all young men of 
rank. He travelled over Europe, and specially 
visited Holland and England, whose free constitu- 
tions were so opposed to those of his native land, 
and on this account, and from their displaying 
the thoughts of public men in open debate, so 
instructive to the tyro in diplomacy. On his 
return to Vienna, M. de Metternich married 
Maria Eleonora de Kaunitz, an exalted marriage. 
She was the grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Prince Kaunitz, the prime minister of the great 
Empress Maria Theresa. Her father held high 
preferment in diplomacy—he was once ambas- 


Winneburg, was born 9th May, 1746, of ancient and hon- 
orable famil , and was destined from the first to follow 
the career of diplomacy, in which some of his ancestors 
had distinguished themselves. He first acquired a great 
reputation for ability in the post of minister of the circle 
of Westphalia—thence he was sent to Liége, and in 1791 
replaced M. de Mercey in the Low Countries. He dis- 
tinguished himself in ’97 at the ——— of Rastadt, at 
which he assisted in the character of Austrian plenipo- 
tentiary. He was created Prince of the Empire in 1803. 
In the two succeeding years he presided at the committee 
of mediatized princes at Vienna, and afterwards retired, 
though still forety the title of minister of state. He 
had married, when a young man, the Countess Marie 
Beatrice of , mother of the present prince. He 





justly merits. 
: t Francis George Joseph Charles Prince of Metternich 


died at Vienna in 1818, being 70 years of age. 
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sador at Rome, but in an evil hour his passions 
aera over his conscience. His deep error 
rought him within the pale of the criminal courts. 
The just emperor turned a deaf ear to the most 
powerful solicitations. The great noble’s palace 
was razed to the ground. He was banished, and 
to this day he is a wanderer in Europe. 

M. de Metternich made his début in diplomacy 
as secretary of embassy at the Congress of 
Rastadt; he afterwards accompanied Count Sta- 
dion in his embassies to Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg. He was in this capital when the feeble 
links of alliance were formed betwixt Austria and 
Russia, which Napoleon dissolved by the lightning 
rapidity of his military movements. Even then 
the young plenipotentiary openly stated his opinion 
that nothing could roll back the torrent of the 
French invaders, inured to the destruction of 
human life in scenes of revolution and bloodshed, 
but the firm union of Russia and Germany. We 
all know how blind for many years were the 
continental powers—whom England ultimately 
was obliged to subsidize for their own defence— 
to this palpable truth—a blindness ultimately so 
dearly pxid for. Austria, crushed by as Boa 
signed the treaty of Presburg, and, to carry out 
the objects of this alliance, M. de Metternich was 
sent to Paris in the most difficult crisis. Whilst 
its Italian possessions were lost, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and other petty princes were promoted to 
royal rank—their territories being furnished out 
of the spoils of Austria, at the loss of several 
millions of subjects; and soon the act of ‘‘ Con- 
federation of the Rhine’? removed forever the 
imperial crown of Germany from the brows of the 
house of Lorraine. Arbitrary and_ irresistible 
when treating at the head of his armies, Napo- 
leon was too much a parvenu, and too desirous of 
assuming the aristocratic forms of ancient courts, 
not to have his weak side open to a noble of high 
lineage, who combined the depths of diplomacy 
with manners the most refined and distinguished. 
While residing at the Tuileries, M. de Metternich 
became the special favorite of Napoleon, by whom 
he was held up as a model to his mushroom 
grandees. The young and astute diplomatist, 
always a man of pleasure, simulated the gay, 
gallant Lothario with remarkable success. The 
fair parvenues of the Tuileries were not his only 
victims—Napoleon himself fell into his snares. 
He considered the Austrian nobleman rather as a 
witty reveller—an homme d-bonnes fortunes, than 
as a deep diplomatist. He would take no warn- 
ing even from Metternich himself. 

** You are very young,”’ said he one day to the 
latter, ‘* you are very young to be the representa- 
tive of so ancient and powerful an empire.” 

‘* You were of my age at Marengo, sire,” 
answered Metternich, with his subtle power of 
flattery, and his habitual @-propos of repartee. 

By such astute diplomatic arts the young am- 
bassador managed to conceal to the last the 
immense warlike preparations making by the Aus- 
trian cabinet, who thought that the absorption of 
so large a portion of Napoleon’s military forces in 
the new war in the Spanish peninsula offered an 
admirable opportunity of avenging deep injuries 
and shaking off the thraldom of the usurper. 
Hardly had ‘Napoleon left Paris to bolster up the 
improvisated kingdom of his blundering brother 
Joseph, when the war manifesto of Austria was 
issued. Napoleon returned with the rapidity of 
lightning from beyond the Pyrenees to Paris, and 
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cut to the heart at having been jockeyed by Met- 
ternich, ordered Fouché, the minister of police of 
every régime, to have the Austrian ambassador 
conveyed to the frontier by gendarmes—an order 
by the by which that cunning and flagitious 
intriguer, Fouché, took care to accomplish with 
the greatest leniency, availing himself of « this 
opportunity of currying favor with a man whose 
future greatness he foresaw. 

If the philosophy of men’s lives in history, 
whether great generals or great statesmen, be 
studied, it will be ever found that a good luck 
inherent to all that concerns them has filled up 
the lapses of their perspicacity and the measure 
of their triumphs. 

The opprobrious expulsion of M. de Metternich 
added to his claims upon his sovereign—other 
adverse circumstances involving the vital interests 
of his country were no less auspicious to the 
prince. At the head of the armaments of Austria, 
that amiable hero the Archduke Charles ap- 
peared destined to restore the sinking fortunes of 
his house ; so fallen that, in 1809, Napoleon had 
published in the Moniteur, ‘‘ The house of Lor- 
raine has ceased to reign.’? But the success of 
the battle of Essling was only transient, and that 
of Wagram laid Austria prostrate at the usurper’s 
feet. Count Stadion, the minister of foreign 
affairs, too generally known as the head of the 
war party to be agreeable to Napoleon, was dis- 
missed and succeeded by M. de Metternich, 
who, by his dexterous maneuvres through the 
adherents he had made in Paris, had managed to 
recover the favor of Napoleon. M. de Metter- 
nich, who had become chancellor of state and 
minister of foreign affairs, assumed an immense 
responsibility and in the most serious crisis. To 
essay once again the dread chances of war was 
impussible—to follow blindfold, bound hand and 
foot, -Napoleon’s new car of Juggernaut, was 
apparently the only alternative. The genius of 
M. de Metternich discovered the only palliative. 
He had studied Napoleon, and knew that his 
only assailable point was that of every parvenu, 
above all of usurpers of sovereignty—the desire 
to impart to their thrones that reverence which 
antiquity of rule and illustrious lineage can alone 
confer. 

It was at the suggestion of M. de Metternich 
that the Emperor of Austria was called upon to 
sacrifice his daughter on the blood-stained altars 
of the Moloch of the hour. When the natural 
pride of the august descendant of so many emper- 
ors and heroes is considered—when by this union 
the apostolic emperor was bursting asunder the 
sacred bonds of a previous marriage, and giving 
his daughter to a man who had risen to power on 
the ruins of the throne of Marie Antoinette—we 
are amazed at the boldness of the resource sug- 
gested by the new minister. He no doubt remem- 
bered that in politics there is no conscience, and 
that even the great and good Henry IV. of France 
thought he sufficiently excused the sacrifice of his 
faith to ambition by exclaiming, “Le R e de 
France vaut bien une messe.’’ But in this there 
was but the accomplishment of the intentions of 
Providence ; which had permitted the blood-stained 
blasphemers of France to rob and murder their 
countrymen, to overthrow the throne and the altar, 
and to overcome all the neighboring nations and 
sovereigns—who, to prove that God alone is pow- 
erful, kissed the very feet of the invaders. But 
when all had succumbed, from the Rhine to the 
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heart of Russia, the hour of retribution for the 
crimes of the revolution had arrived, the elements 
were called to do battle in the righteous cause. 
Such portions of Napoleon’s immense army as 
were not frozen to death fled in dismay, and from 
that hour defeat followed defeat, until Paris be- 
came the bivouac of Cossacks. 

However, the political view which Prince Met- 
ternich took of the duties of his great sovereign 
towards his subjects in such a crisis must always 
redound to his credit; for, from the very hour 
after the Archduchess Maria Louisa had been 
yielded up as a-propitiation to Napoleon, her in- 
terests as the consort of the emperor of the French 
were constantly sacrificed, until the usurper disap- 
peared from the political horizon. 

Before Napoleon embarked in the Russian cam- 
paign, he demanded of Austria, on condition of 
great concessions present and future, to assist him 
with an army—which was consented to. This 
Austrian corps of 30,000 men was despatched to 
the extremity of Galicia; there it awaited the fate 
of battles, and when the disasters of Moscow took 
place, instead of protecting the rear of the French 
army in its retreat, or operating a division by 
a very easy mancuvre, its latest aggressive in- 
tentions, as regarded France, became palpable. 
To preserve appearances, M. de Metternich ob- 
served a position of armed neutrality, instead of 
the open defection of the Prussian army, which 
immediately joined the banner of the Czar. Baron 
de Wessenberg was sent by Prince Metternich to 
London, on pretence of negotiating a general 
peace ; but, in fact, to define the conditions and 
advantages upon which Austria would join the 
allies, and to obtain subsidies that might, in future 
operations, relieve the Austrian exchequer ; but 


before these negotiations were concluded, M. de 
Metternich had made Austria assume the advan- 
tageous position of arbiter of peace between the 


belligerent powers. He 
of Presslitz, which was 
Nieumark. 

In vain had Napoleon sent the Count de Nar- 
bonne toe Vienna, calculating that that nobleman, 
who had negotiated the terms of the marriage of 
Maria Louisa, would remind the Austrian emperor 
of the interests of his daughter. The stream of 
Metternich’s policy held on its course towards its 
object, regardless of all other considerations ; tor- 
tuous, indeed, in its advance, but only inclining 
now to this side, and now to the other, to cheat the 
eye of the observer, until he lost sight of the in- 
tended goal. An immense Austrian army being 


repared the armistice 
efinitely completed at 


ready for the field, allies on all sides, and ample | 


subsidies secured, the Austrian cabinet determined 
in its turn to impese its own conditions on Napo- 
leon. Metternich resolved himself to communicate 
the sentence of his own award ; he went to Dres- 
den, where Napoleon’s head-quarters were then 
established, and a conference took place, which 
lasted the whole day, and which is not only the 
most memorable in the biography of Prince Metter- 
nich, but perhaps the most singular in modern his- 
tory. ‘There was Napoleon, with all his habits of 
military command and arbitrary abruptness, op- 
posed to the polished, honey-worded courtier, 
whose words stung Napoleon, as the barbed and 
lighted arrows of the Toreador do their quarry in 
the bull fight. At last Napoleon, altogether for- 
getting himself, turned fiereely to his interlocutor, 
saying, **I wonder how much England pays you 
to play this part.’’ This intemperate speech 





sealed the fate of Napoleon. Metternich returned 
defiance for defiance, glance for glance, and vain 
on his departure were the endeavors of the usurper 
to propitiate by concession. 

e conference of Prague was convened for ad- 
justing conditions of peace that never was seriously 
thought of. With the Austrian cabinet, the duty 
of avenging its wrongs and former humiliation, 
and repairing its losses, was the paramount feel- 
ing ; whilst the allied enemies of Napoleon were 
making every concession that could tempt Austria 
—offering to place the whole allied army under the 
command of Brince Schwartzenberg, the Austtian 
general. This was in itself an immense mark of 
deference. The power of family ties, as regarded 
polities, sunk to nought. Maria Louisa, made 
regent of France, came to Mayence, on her way to 

ay a visit to her father, Francis II. In vain did 

apoleon, who met her there, prime her with his 
instructions. She returned with no token but 
those of the private affections of her father. To 
preserve to the last an appearance of moderation, 
M. de Metternich transmitted to Napoleon the 
ultimatum of Austria, exacting in certain quarters 
the same division of territory in Germany and in 
Poland that exists at the present day. Napoleon 
rejected this offer in a fit of his ordinary impetu- 
osity—this was expected. A few days later he 
repented, and acceded, but it was too late. 

In a state of acute suspense and anxiety, the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia, with 
their chief generals and their staffs, with Count 
Nesselrode and Baron Hardenberg, and their di- 
plomatic attendants, quartered in a barn, were 
awaiting the decision of Austria, when, in the 
middle of the night, arrived a letter from Prince 
Metternich announcing that Austria consented to 
join the allies with 200,000 men, already armed 
and equipped in Bohemia. The scene of rejoicing 
that then occurred betwixt the august tenants of 
the hay is said to have been inimitable. Imme- 
diately afterwards appeared a manifesto of Austria, 
declaring to all Europe its views and intentions— 
this document, and those that soon followed in its 
wake, created immense sensation in Europe ; they 
not only announced an all-important decision, but 
it was done with an appreciation of circumstances 
and with a literary talent of the most remarkable 
merit. They were written by the celebrated 
Gentz, the literary aide-de-camp of Metternich—a 
man who combined with great clearness of judg- 
ment, a fervid imagination, as was proved to the 
last days of his life ; for, when long past seventy 
years of age, afier the example of Socrates, who 
became a disciple of Aspasia, he learned to dance, 
and died at the feet of Fanny Ellsler. 

From this moment, there was no retreat possible 
to the Austrian cabinet. The principle of justice 
had been acknowledged, the whole of Germany 
had risen under the impulse of a patriotic feeling, 
which could neither be questioned nor contradicted. 
The battle of Leipsic proved that nothing could 
resist the power of universal revenge, and in the 
tide of men and opinions, M. de Metternich was 
carried away to Paris, to dethrone the daughter of 
his own sovereign. No doubt M. de Metternich, 
although he eschewed all personal participation in 
the conferences that dethroned Maria Louisa, had 
long foreseen their consequences. He must have 
been strong in his own conscience, and powerful 
in the affections of his sovereign and of his country, 
to resist the effect of the return of Maria Louisa 
and her son to the paternal palace—the proscribed 
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wife of a dethroned parvenu and usurper, to whom 
no lesser sovereignty of adequate dignity had been 
secured to gild her fallen fortunes. If M. de Met- 
ternich had lost or concealed the prestige of his 
power at Chatillon, and in other conferences, at 
the great congress of Vienna his triumph was com- 
plete. Versed in the elegant arts of society, he 
was the primum mobile of every device and every 
festivity, and in the diplomatic réunions, the Har- 
denbergs, the Nesselrodes, the Pozzo di Borgos, 
and the Talleyrands, appeared but as satellites re- 
volving in his orbit. Nonieents return from Elba 
disturbed only for an instant the plans which Met- 
ternich had realized at the congress of Vienna ; 
but the immense accession of territory, which 
through his dexterity had fallen to the share of 
Austria, demanded the immediate devising and 
adoption of a system of government almost unpre- 
cedented, and no doubt in so trying a position 
deeply did the Austrian statesman feel the truth 
of Montesquieu’s saying, “ Il y a une trés grande 
difference entre le systéme qui aggrandit un état, 
et celui qui conserve sa grandeur.’’ Since the 
congress of Vienna, Austria has become a denomi- 
nation purely fictitious, which indicates neither a 
country nor a nation, nor a particular people ; it is 
a conventional name given to an assemblage of 
people of different countries, whose nationalities 
are defined by strongly marked differences. There 
are Italians, Germams, Sclavonians, Hungarians, 
who altogether constitute what is called an Aus- 
trian empire ; but neither Austria, nor Austrians, 
nor Austrian nationalities, have any existence ; 
never have they existed even in the narrow circle 
which surrounds Vienna. No sympathies, no 
bright reminiscences of ages of unity and glory ; 
no historical ties exist between the inhabitants of 
Austria; there is great scarcity, if not total ab- 
sence, of facts in their history.* 

To consolidate the maintenance of such widely 
distant and immense possessions, and impart to 
them something of an harmonious feeling and 
action, the effect of habit and time, M. de Metter- 
nich could alone appeal to—and therefore it is that 
his motto may be said to be like that of Cardinal 
Mazarin, ‘‘ Moi et le tems.’’ On the one hand, as 
every war, and every political convulsion, must 


tend to agitate and dismember some of the tnibu- | 


tary nations of Austria, it became the paramount 
duty of the chancellor of the empire, to study the 
equilibrium of the European power, to repress by 
every means revolutionary opinions, and to exert 
his utmost efforts for the maintenance of general 

eace. Need we say how marvellously M. de 

fetternich has succeeded in this object? He has 
been no less successful in others, not less vitally 
important to the security of the Austrian govern- 
ment; he has centralized and absorbed into the 
capital all the governing power. As regards pub- 
lie opinion, self-government, and political aspira- 
tions, the subjects of Austria have been generally 
reduced to the state of automatons, although there 
is the free kingdom of Hungary before their eyes, 
tributary to the same power. In all the Austrian 
dominions, except that kingdom, the iron hand of 
habit rules and measures everything beforehand ; 
all is there compressed into limits which are insur- 
mountable by the boldest ambition or the most 
powerful influence. On the cradle of every Aus- 
trian who is born might be traced the history of 
his future destinies. 


* Vide Nostitz Avenir de l’Autriche, 
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M. de Metternich’s system absorbs and pervades 
all the moral movements, and every branch of the 
administration of the country. ucation is as 
universal as in the most liberal states, and its 
whole tendeney is to place limits to action and 
boundaries to political thoughts. At the present 
day, the Viennese, like the fhelisea, seek compen- 
sation for the loss of intellectual vigor in a life of 
sensual pleasure and dissipation. They dream 
through their existence, and all thought and action 
is absorbed in inditing sonnets and epigrams— in 
attending masked balls and lyrical performances. 
The Austrian eats, drinks, laughs—and sleeps. 
Such a system may meet with much deprecation 
and hostility ; but what an opinion does it not give 
of the talents of this new Richelieu, who has ac- 
complished his objects for more than a quarter of a 
century, in spite of the obstacles, at which we 
must now cast a rapid glance. 

In 1815, liberalism was at a discount ; the hor- 
rors of the French revolution had been felt and 
execrated by all Europe, and the thinking portion 
of mankind was inclined to contemplate the fact 
presented by history aimost in every page—that 
revolution has rarely produced any result tanta- 
mount to the sufferings it has entailed, and that 
free states offer scenes of continual violence, of 
bloodshed, and of tyranny so much the more grind- 
ing as the tyrants are many, and each party in its 
turn wreaks its vengeance. A fact of which Italy, 
at its brightest period—that of its republics—and 
Spain, at the present day, offer two striking in- 
stances, out of innumerable others. But this 
general sentiment soon vanished ; the whole Ger- 
man nation demanded a share in the political power 
it had re-conquered with such glorious patriotism 
from the Briareus grasp of Napoleon. This feel- 
ing repressed, every university in Germany became 
the abode of fanatic mysteriovs societies, deter- 
mined, as the last resource, to conquer liberty with 
the dagger. Kotzebue, the advocate of absolute 
government, fell a victim to a blow aimed at much 
higher personages. M. de Metternich immediately 
assembled the German powers at the conference 
of Carlsbad, and forced the adoption of measures 
to repress the revolutionary spirit in its strongholds 
—in journals, in pamphlets, and in universities. 
At Troppau, and Laybach, he no less energetically 
directed the endeavors of continental governments 
against the still more dangerous effervescence of 
young Italy, whose principles had pervaded Pied- 
mont and Naples, and had proceeded to the most 
daring overt acts. 

From this moment the great chancellor of the 
Austrian empire determined to wield the power of 
all the old dynasties of Europe against the re- 
pression of revolutionary spirit—after putting 
down the great insurrections in Italy so trium- 
phant for the hour—at the congress of. Verona, he 
bound together all the allies of Austria to a gene- 
ral system of armed resistance to new fangled 
constitutions. ‘To France was allotted the duty 
of crossing the Pyrenees, and sweeping away 
with its army, the liberals who had taken posses- 
sion of the throne and government of Spain, leav- 
ing the idiot Ferdinand only the semblance of 
power and the name of king. At Verona, Prince 
Metternich, under whose presidency were assem- 
bled so many princes and great men, with the addi- 
tion of new votaries of ambition, like Chateaubri- 
and, for example—M. de Metternich, we repeat 
from the immense success of his schemes, was per- 
haps, still more than at Vienna, the object of general 
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esteem—and we might almost say of adoration, 
with the pope, the eccentric King of Naples, and 
the other Italian princes, whom he had res- 
cued from thraldom. 

There are many curious anecdotes, illustrative 
of this feeling. ‘That vulgar original, the King 
of Naples, looked upon him as a demigod. One 
day, before the eyes of his maccaronic majesty, 
the horses of the carriage in which Prince Met- 
ternich was seated ran away, overturning the ve- 
hicle, breaking the shafts, and putting the prince 
in imminent peril. M.de Metternich when disen- 
gaged from the vehicle, walked away as collected 
and unruffled, as if he had just finished his habit- 
ually elegant toilette. The first thing the King 
of Naples said when he sat down next the prince, 
at the daily grand banquet of the congress, was, 
“* How yet frightened you must have been !’’ 

** Not at all,’’ answered the prince ; * it is no 
merit of mine, but I am constitutionally inaccessi- 
ble to fear.”’ 

**Then,’’ added the king, ‘it isas I thought ; 
you are a supernatural being; fear is a thin 
which lays hold of me in the head, and then it 
works in my chest, and then lower, and ultimately 
the effects are violently medicinal.’’ 

The pope was at a loss how to express to the 
prince his deep admiration and gratitude. Upon 
a certain occasion, his prime minister, that taste- 
ful virtuoso, the Cardinal Albani, was announced 
by the groom of the chambers. M. de Met- 
ternich, whose mind was absorbed, courteously 
motioned him to a chair, and then dropped into a 
reverie. Whilst the good cardinal was pouring 
out his interminable string of Italian compliments, 
the prince’s eyes were vacantly fixed upon his 
red stockings. He said nothing, and the prelate, 
becoming every moment more uncomfortable, and 
more exhausted in his speeches, began to shift 
about his legs in distress at this inexplicable 
scrutiny of his nether man. At last the prince 
observed his embarrassment, and to explain po- 
litely his fixed gaze, observed that he craved 
the cardinal’s pardon, but that, froin his earliest 
days, the color of red had an unaccountable and 
mysterious attraction for him. ‘I really think,” 

ded he, ‘‘ that if, when I was young, a prince, 
whose uniform was red, had offered to take me 
into his service, he might have tempted me from 
my Austrian allegiance.” 

At this speech, the cardinal’s countenance 
grew radiant with joy, and he withdrew with a 
profusion of thanks and multiplied expressions of 
delight which utterly puzzled the Prince Metter- 
nich. The riddle was solved a fortnight after- 
wards. The cardinal returned triumphantly. 
‘* Prince,’’ said he, *‘ you may imagine that I did 
not permit what you told me at the last audience 
to drop; his holiness is delighted at the oppor- 
tunity afforded of expressing his gratitude for 
your invaluable services. Tn future you will 
have the right to dress in red—indeed, you are al- 
ready cardinal in petto, and you will be proclaimed 
at the next conclave.”’ 

One may easily imagine the dismay of M. de 
Metternich at this overture—threatened with the 
ridicule of being made a cardinal in the nineteenth 
century, and that at the very time he was contem- 
plating another marriage. Wedded life, in which 
he shows himself the liveliest and best-tempered 
of husbands, has always formed the greatest 
charm of M. de Metternich’s existence; in the 
conjugal circle and endearments, he finds the 
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nec repose and pony the compensation 
for his labors and anxieties. This accounts for his 
having been thrice married. After the death of 
his first wife, he married, in 1827, Marie Antoin- 
ette, born Countess of Beilstein, who died 17th 
of January, 1829. He was ultimately united, in 
1831, to Princess Melanie-Marie-Antoinette, born 
Countess of Zichy Ferraris, the sister of the ami- 
able Count Emanuel Zichy, so long resident in 
England, and so popular in the higher circles of 
society. The present princess, by the right of 
her beauty and her rank, is the centre of fashion 
of the Austrian empire. Through her wit and her 
influence over the great statesman, she — no 
mean part in the great diplomatic circle at Vienna ; 
and although, like all ladies who meddle in poli- 
ties, somewhat inclined to the exaggeration of 
opinions and to partizanship, that influence is gen- 
erally exerted with intelligence, amiability, and 
womanly feeling. 

The remainder of the career of Prince Metter- 
nich is wound up with events of great magnitude. 
The revolution in Greece and the settlement of 
its throne ; the battle of Navarino, to the exclu- 
sive profit of the most diplomatic of all powers, 
Russia; the new revolution in France, which 
raised an illegitimate throne on revolutionary 
principles ; the Hollando-Belgian question and its 
consequences ; the outbreak in the papal domin- 
ions, which led the revolutionary king of France 
to give such proof of the power that made him, 
by sending an army to Ancona, to antagonize that 
of Austria in Romagna; the Turco-Fgyptian 
question, which threatened the peace of Europe, 
and could only be settled once more to the exclu- 
sive advantage of Russia—all these questions 
deeply tried the political feelings and perspicacity 
of the great minister, who has so long ruled the 
fates of the Austrian empire. 

But from the moment that, at Verona, Prince 
Metternich had managed to carry out completely 
his principles of government, and crush the revo- 
lutionary hydra within the immense territories 
he governs; his whole thoughts have been ab- 
sorbed in confirming the ascendency of his sys- 
tem at home. He has refrained from all active 
interposition, and all aristocratic crusades ; his in- 
structions to al] the diplomatic representatives of 
his cabinet have been to refrain from such active 
intermeddling with dangerous questions as might 
involve Austria in warlike demonstrations. All 
his efforts have been directed to the retardation 
of every active measure in European politics ; and 
at home and abroad he has been content to triumph 
by the vis inertia of his system. He is convinced 
that all the mushroom governments and constitu- 
tions must either sink exhausted by their own ef- 
forts into nothingness, or assume that absolute 
form of government and that responsible action 
towards other nations, which will harmonize with 
his views, and make them seek on bended knees 
the favor of the great aristocratic empire, which 
seeks no agrandizement, eschews all military in- 
terference, and thus becomes, as long as it lasts, 
the natura] judge and arbiter in the great conten- 
tions of European politics. 

Nothing can exceed the contempt of M. de 
Metternich for the princes improvisés, and the up- 
start politicians of the day. When the present 
King of Portugal, who was previously a lieuten- 
ant in the Austrian service, was married to Dofia 
Maria, his father came to announce the event to 
the Austrian chancellor, who had not been offi- 
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cially informed of the young officer’s departure 
for Lisbon. ‘I am happy,’’ observed the prince, 
**to hear of your son’s promotion and marriage ; 
but I hope he got the formal consent of his col- 
onel.’’ (In Austria, and generally in Germany, 
young officers cannot marry without the consent 
of their commanding officer.) 

M. de Metternich reads even to the smallest 
journal and ephemeral publication of Europe, and 
is au fait of every on dit of European society. A 
whole volume might be filled by the witty obser- 
vations and persiflage which he has addressed to 
the presuming jouynalists and small political men 
of France, who have readily obtained access to 
his presence, and have returned home full of 
admiration of his French esprit, without even hav- 
ing discovered that they had been the objects of 
his ridicule.* Such is the preéminence of this 
great statesman, in all the attributes of the human 
mind, whether the most serious or the most play- 
ful. His superiority in the latter qualifications is 
highly curious and interesting. Inthe more impor- 
tant point of view his biography is but the history 
of Europe for the last forty years. As it is im- 
possible to embrace so large a field in so limited a 
space, and in so rapid a review, we hope we shall 
stand excused to our readers for the baldness of 
our narrative—the approaching occultation of so 
great a star in the political firmament of Europe 
will, however, we hope, impart some interest to 
this very incomplete memoir. 
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Mvcu has been said and much written of the 
great beauty of the Texan prairies, but no ar- 
rangement of words can picture them with that 
truthfulness which brings their rich yet quiet 
charms home to the mind. After crossing the 
Brazos, but more particularly after the traveller 
finds himself on the western side of the Colorado, 
do these flower gardens of nature spread them- 
selves before him at every mile of travel. Imagine 
a gently undulating prairie, studded here and there 
with cool groves, and skirted by the green fring- 
ings of timber which border the innumerable 
water-courses of the country. At one time the 
wayfarer comes upon a parterre of gorgeous yel- 
low flowers, of coloring so rich that the eye is 
dazzled and made weak by their very splendor ; 
soon his way leads him through fields of buffalo 
clover, with its blossoms of modest blue relieving 
the sight, and its rich fragrance loading the air 
with choicest perfume. Then comes he to some 
bed of variegated flowers, where species innumer- 
able are all struggling, as it were, to rear their 
heads above their fellows, and where the blending 
of all forms a picture than which nothing can be 
more beautiful. The gaudy yellow blossom is 
subdued by the modest violet, the dazzling scarlet 


* That small-minded feuilletonist of ephemeral essays, 
Jules Janin, encouraged to presumption by the easy affa- 
bility of the great minister, ventured to play off a joke 
on him, which Prince Metternich never forgave. On be- 
ing politely requested by the prince, to add his name to 
the list of autographs of distinguished persons who vis- 
ited him, Jules Janin wrote on a piece of paper, “ Reeu 
de M. le Prince de Metternich, six bouteilles de vin de 
Johannisberg.”” The Austrian minister sent the auda- 
cious scribbler the present which princes in vain have 

for ; but Jules Janin reaped nothing besides from 
his joke than the cool contempt of the aristocratic Met- 
ternich, on whose politeness he had so meanly presumed. 
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is relieved by the quiet pink, the brighter purple 
is softened by some azure neighbor, while a chas- 
tening influence is thrown around by some lily- 
like flower, whose ambitious stem has shot its 
blossom high over all. Nor can the most cunning 
disposal of coloring by the painter give to canvass 
this mellowed richness, nor can the most elaborate 
handicraft of the weaver blend and harmonize 
aught to compare with the carpeting which Na- 
ture’s horticulture has spread upon what Willis 
would term prairiedom. 

Nor is it the richness and variety of its covering 
alone that give beauty to the prairies. Now the 
traveller sees a knot of red deer quietly feed- 
ing on some gentle slope: anon the large rabbit 
of this section jumps hurriedly from its form and 
leaps with quickened pace to seek some covert of 
rank grass or weeds. At one time the entire face 
of the prairie is lit up by a universal sun-light ; 
the next moment, as some cloud crosses the face 
of the orb of day huge shadows, assuming shapes 
the most grotesque. and fabulous, are seen cours- 
ing across the valleys and up the undulations, los- 
ing themselves as the cause which produced them 
passes away. Quails are fluttering off as the 
traveller jogs onward, rising from beneath his 
horse’s feet, so tame are they ; the sneaking wolf 
sits watching him on yon knoll, or else trots 
stealthily away, as he deems his steps are leading 
him nearer than his coward caution thinks pru- 
dent. Mayhap a gang of wild mustangs are cir- 


.|eling with rapid strides in the distance, their manes 


streaming in the wind; their nostrils expanding, 
and their heads tossing proudly as if conscious of 
their own powers of flight; and then, as the way- 
farer nears the timber of some water-course, a 
flock of wild turkeys, whose quick eyes have dis- 
covered approaching danger, are seen scampering 
off to their shady coverts. Such are the scenes, 
such the beauties which the traveller witnesses as 
he journeys over the fertile prairies of western 
Texas, nor is it in the power of our poor pen to do 
anything like justice to the subject. Had Claude 
Melnotte’s wanderings led him to the romantic 
Guadalupe or the San Antonia in spring-time, or 
when nature is first donning her summer attire, 
he never would have made the most remote allu- 
sion to the Lake of Como while murmuring his 
love tales in the too willing ear of Pauline.— 
Picayune. 





Spreep on Rattways.—An accident of some- 
what serious character occurred on the Great 
Western Railway (in England) on the 17th. The 
Exeter Express train, which has recently begun 
to run a distance of two hundred miles in the short 
period of four and a half hours, left the London 
station at the usual hour, and was proceeding 
towards Slough with great velocity, (it was as- 
serted more than a mile a minute,) when the os- 
cillation of the carriages became so great that the 
passengers could hardly retain their seats. Soon 
after the engine and tender became separated from 
the carriages, and two of these, one of the first 
and another of the seeond class, were thrown from 
a bank twelve feet high. The passengers were in 
great danger, and several were seriously injured, 
but none dangerously. There were one hundred 
and fifty passengers, all unable to escape, being 
locked in the cars, and it is remarkable that no 
greater injury was sustained. 
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IMPARTIALITY in polities is a virtue of difficult 
attainment. Party spirit is one-sided. The very 
name implies that this must be its nature. It acts 
as a distorting medium ; and for an honest part 
man to see clearly and truly through it is very dif- 
ficult. But it is not at all certain that impartiality 
in politics is a virtue at all. In a free country, 
tuled by a representative government, and where 
a regular opposition in parliament is a part of the 
constitution, it is by no means clear that what is 
so often denounced and written against as party 
spirit is not really one of the bulwarks of the liberty 
of the people. 

But, be this as it may, there is an obvious dis- 
tinction between denouncing the opinions of a man 
and undervaluing his talents. One may be neces- 
sary; the other cannot be. This distinction we 
shall here observe in commenting upon contempo- 
rary statesmen and orators. They will be praised 
or blamed, according to their abilities and powers ; 
not on account of the opinions they hold. A 
chivalrous generosity secures this mutual forbear- 
ance between those men themselves, who respect 
the talents of each other while strenuously op- 
posed in politics. We see no reason why the 
same rule should not be observed by public wri- 
ters ; and with this brief preface we approach the 
consideration of the leader of the Liberal party in 
the House of Commons. 

Lord John Russell, Ifke his great rival, Sir 
Robert Peel, depends for his parliamentary influ- 
ence upon his ware in the art of managing 
his audience. e does not aspire to, or at all 
events does not attain, those high flights of rheto- 
ric, or declamation, or poetical embellishment, 
which, with the aid of other commanding quali- 
ties, go to form the characteristics of the professed 
orator. In these departments of the art of public 
speaking, he is excelled by many of his own sup- 
porters—by Mr. Macaulay, by Mr. Shiel, and 
even by Lord Palmerston ; but there is no man on 
the liberal side of the house who exercises so 
much general influence on the opinions or conduct 
of his party, no man on that side whose views on 
all questions are listened to with more respect and 
expectation by the house generally, than are those 
of Lord John Russell. In this kind of popularity 
he certainly stands next to Sir Robert Peel. 

The traits and characteristics of Lord John 
Russell are not so marked to a superficial observer 
as are, those of Sir Robert Peel. ‘The tenor of 
his political life has been more uniform, and he 
has not filled so large a space in the public eye. 
Yet, when we look along the opposition benches, 
and observe how many men of a high order of 
parliamentary talent are ranged there, it must be 
confessed that the man who, by general consent, 
shas been elevated to the leadership of the party, 
must have some very strong and decided claims on 
our attention, on some score or other. 

Lord John Russell, in fact, is almost as great a 
proficient in the tactics of parliamentary manage- 
ment as Sir Robert Peel himself. He is the rival 
of that right honorable baronet in more senses 
than one. He is not merely his rival for place, 
and for popularity out of door, but he also com- 
petes with him, and sometimes successfully, for 
the favor of the House of Commons as a speaker. 
The same, or nearly the same, arts which secure 
to Sir Robert Peel his attentive and willing audi- 
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tory, also work out the same results, although in a 
modified degree, for Lord John Russell. But the 
sphere of his influence is more confined. What 

ir Robert Peel is to the whole house Lord John 
Russell is to his party. Formed as it is of the 
most discordant elements, and difficult as it is for 
the representatives of interests and opinions so 
various to act in harmony, yet such is the skill 
with which the noble lord humors their foibles, 
adapts himself to their prejudices, selects their 
points of agreement as the ground of common co- 
operation, and echoes all their favorite views and 
opinions, that his persuasion and address induce 
them to acquiesce in courses of action the most 
contradictory, the most opposed to their avowed 
and pledged principles. 

As the mover of the Reform-bill, Lord John 
Russell has"secured for his name, perhaps, a page 
in history. Up to that period his parliamentary 
position may be traced to the historical career of 
his family. His selection by the whig govern- 
ment of 1830 to introduce the bill was a tribute to 
the party services of the house of Russell ; but, 
from the date of the passing of that measure, or 
at least from a time very shortly after it, his influ- 
ence in the House of Cunsna grew to be per- 
sonal. He was at first a sort of pet of the whig 
party; and, while the men who occupied the 
most prominent position in the Grey government 
were on the arena, he was, with almost the single 
exception of his being allowed to introduce the 
Reform-bill, kept in what was comparatively the 
background. Always a sincere politician, con- 
sistent as far as the necessities of his party would 
allow, he used at this time to occupy himself 
chiefly with echoing their established dicta, seldom 
aspiring to the introduction of any political deduc- 
tions of his own. There were certain political 
views which used to be designated as ‘* whig prin- 
\ciples ;’’ and, although these suffered a temporary 
disturbance by the violent agitation which heralded 
and accompanied the measure of reform, still Lord 
John Russell was to be found, at all possible and 
convenient times, repeating those principles, and 
avowing, somewhat ostentatiously, that they form- 
ed the foundation of his political creed. His par- 
liamentary model he has always declared to be 
Charles James Fox. 

But when the great men of the reform ministry 
passed from the scene, or were absorbed in the 
ranks of their opponents, Lord John Russell shot 
up into a leader. Whether he took the lead by 
mere rotation, or whether his party had discovered 
in him superior talents, the public did not know ; 
but he had not long held the post of manager of 
the House of Commons—he being then the organ 
of government there—ere it became evident that 
under that smooth exterior of quiet imitation, for 
which he had been ranked as little more than an 
aristocratic puppet, there lay a steadfastness of 
character, a power of observation, a skill in debate, 
and, above all, an habitual tact, which qualified 
him to play a much more important part than he 
had hitherto done in the game of politics, and 
made it worth the while of men of all parties to 
study his peculiarities and ascertain his principles. 
It was observable, too, that with power and its 
responsibilities came a consciousness of independ- 
ence from those trammels which a state of com- 
parative political pupilage had imposed. Called 
upon to act for himself, and held responsible to 
the country for his opinions, he less frequently 
spoke the established and hereditary views of his 
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party, and more those conclusions of his own which | yet, from the careless adoption of loose, conven- 
he had been for a long time forming, from a care-| tional, conversational forms of speech, they at 
ful and extensive observation of the signs of the} first sight appear clumsy and feeble. A speaker 
times and the wants of the people. His speeches} who ushers in some fine philosophical maxim, 
still contained much of the old leaven ; but there | some concentration of political thought, which is 
was infused into them a more independent, philo-| perhaps to become the watchword of party for the 
sophic, and statesmanlike spirit. season, and to excite the serious criticism of observ- 
We have already placed Lord John Russell | ant men—he who, having matter to utter of this 
second to Sir Robert Peel in the art of managing | order, having already clothed the idea mentally in, 
the house. He certainly must yield to him in that} perhaps, the most elegant, pointed, or antithetical 
Protean spirit, that plasticity of temperament, | form of words, introduces it with a ‘ Well, then, 
which enables the right honorable baronet to enter | I say, sir,’’ hem—ing, and ha—ing, and _hesitat- 
at will into, and personate for the time being, the | ing, like a schoolboy on examination-day, deserves 
many opposite characters which he has filled dur-| his fate, while wilfully provoking it, if careless 
ing his long career. Although Lord John Russell | and unobservant listeners, judging only from su- 
has at times shown that he is cognizant of all the| perficial inaccuracies of speech, and comparing 
many shades of difference which mark the opinions| them with the choice and elegant diction of a 
of opposite sections of his party—although he, the | Macaulay or a Shiel, or the pure correctness of a 
aristocratic whig, can sympathize for the hour| Stanley, set him down as a clumsy and imperfect 
with the political economist, the advocate of exten-| speaker—one whom fortune, the chance of high 
sion of the suffrage, the free-trader, or the dissen-| birth, not original merit, has placed in his present 
ter, still the scale of his operations is not to be| exalted position. Yet so it is. Lord John Rus- 
compared with the magnificent sphere occupied by | sell will give utterance to sentences worthy, both 
Sir Robert Peel. Nothing short of what the late | for the idea and the language, of being embalmed 
Charles Mathews used to call his monopolylogue| among the remarkable sayings of distinguished 
will satisfy the latter; the former is content with| men; but he will preface them, and, perhaps fol- 
playing all the parts in his own peculiar line ; and | low them up, with the common chit-chat verbiage 
now and then, perhaps on great occasions, one or | of a gossip’s tale. 
two additional, provided always they are in the| There is a terseness, simplicity, and brevity 
regular drama. But although Lord John Russell, | about his annunciations of opinion very similar to 
either from being restrained by principle, or from | the characteristics of the style of the Duke of 
the want of skill, may not attempt those bold and| Wellington, and proceeding, longo imtervailo, 
gigantic delusions, those mesmerie practices on | from the same decision of character. He seenis to 
the credulity of the House of Commons, which | weigh well all he utters. He does not speak from 
characterize the public career of Sir Robert Peel, | impulse, or only on the suggestion of the moment, 





yet there are many points in respect of which he | but rather seems as if he had a reserve of opinions, 

may, as a speaker, be regarded as superior to his| giving forth only those portions of his political 

rival. If he does not accomplish as much by his | doctrines which are for the time — suited to 
He 


orations, they often exhibit higher qualities of | the views and interests of his party. develops 
mind, and produce the immediate result of pleas-| just as much as he thinks their wants require, and 
ing the auditory with much less appearance of | is seldom or never betrayed into an advance beyond 
preparation and effort. Sir Robert gains his end | the line of demarcation he has resolved on. He 
by a tremendous expenditure of words, a saerifice | seems to possess an armory, as it were, of opin- 
of straightforward argument, a transparent mysti-| ions, from which he furnishes just those weapons 
fication, and a perpetual tepetitien of his views, | whieh from time to time he thinks necessary. 
which would be tedious even in a legal advocate.| He is an admirable debater, from his coolness, 
Lord John trusts rather to a simple, clear, and | readiness, and phlegmatic self-possession. His 
plain exposition of his meaning, unambitious, yet | historical knowledge is as great as that of Sir 
pregnant with thought. He steals in unpretending | Robert Peel, and he equals him in his intimate 
guise on the attention of his hearers, pursues his | acquaintance with all great constitutional prece- 
undeviating course without apparent effort, unfolds | dents, and the established dicta of former party 
all his views without suspicion of preparation,| leaders. He has also a remarkably clear and 
while leaving no material point undisposed of ;| ready view of the position of parties, both at the 
and then, suddenly, when such a thing is least| present time and formerly, and knows how to avail 
expected, he strikes out some original and bold| himself most ably of their many inconsistencies. 
conception, something that rings at once on the| He has a perfect recollection of the ‘‘ points’’ of 
intellectual ear as sterling gold ere even it is test-| former debates, and the dilemmas into which the 
ed, that bears away the admiration even of those | inconsistencies of his adversaries may have thrown 
who are most prepared to contest the truth of the;them. These he often refers to most happily and 
proposition it contains, while it charms the whole | unexpectedly, and with a kind of good-natured 
house into applause. One such accidental and | slyness wholly free from party animosity. There 
apparently unpremeditated stroke raises him in-| is not the slightest acrimony in his personal allu- 
stantly far higher in the esteem of the house, than| sions. He is never ungenerous to an opponent. 
all the labored, though successful, sophistries of | Delicate irony, or the clever juxtaposition of past 
an orator like Sir Robert Peel. with present professions,—these are the limits of 

In fact, a little more care and attention to obvi-| his personality. He is the gentleman even in the 
ous rules, to the construction and arrangement of | greatest heat of debate. His triumphs, won in 
sentences, and the artificial alternation of brilliant} this easy way by intellectual tact and keenness, 
with merely level speaking, would render Lord | unaided by passion, contrast favorably with the 
John Russell a finished, if not an elegant, speaker. | costly victories of debaters like Lord Stanley, Mr. 
His language is in a high degree correct, often| Disraeli, or Mr. Roebuck. Yet Lord John Rus- 
choice. His sentences are frequently so simply) sell is not deficient in dignity or manliness when 
constructed as to possess both force and beauty ; | the occasion calls it forth. He has a great reserve 
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of strength and moral energy. When the acknow- 
ledged organ in the house of a tottering ministry, 
his radical followers used frequently to take advan- 
tage (or, rather, to try to do so) of the weakness 
of the government. At a time when a vote was a 
victory, a timid man would have been disposed to 
submit to this, ungenerous treatment. Not so 
Lord John Russell. Under his quiet exterior of 
almost proud indifference lies an habitual determi- 
nation of character. He knew that to seem weak 
was to become weak ; he therefore always spoke 
out. A remarkable instance of this was the deter- 
mined way in which he once put down Mr. Wak- 
ley, when that burly declaimer thought to lay his 
heavy hand upon him. He was flung in an 
instant. This was when the whig government 
was on its last legs. 

Lord John Russell advances his opinions with 
remarkable modesty of manner. For his standing 
and parliamentary influence, he is, perhaps, the 
most unassuming speaker in the House of Com- 
mons. Yet, withal, you perceive that what he 
advances he intends to adhere to. Although there 
is none of that arrogance and presumption of suc- 
cess which so often characterize the exordiums of 
established speakers, there is evident firmness and 
self-reliance. ‘The modesty of manner arises from 
personal peculiarity, or perhaps from deference 
for the great constitutional character of the assem- 
bly; not from mental doubt or hesitation, Lord 
John Russell’s mind is suggestive, not dogmatic, 
Yet, although he submits his conclusions respect- 
fully to the house, he ~~ no want of confi- 
dence in their soundness, His deference is per- 
sonal, not intellectual, On the contrary, he grap- 
ples boldly and fairly with questions. Unlike Sir 
Robert Peel, he does not exhaust himself and the 
patience of the house with elaborate statements of 
the different courses which he might take, as 
though polities were a mere game of chance or 
calculation ; but he takes his side at once, chooses 
his course, and stands by hischoice. As he never 
takes extreme views, he is the better able to argue 
boldly on his avowed principles. 

Occasionally, his diction rises into a lofty sim- 
plicity of style—a clear-seeing impartiality, show- 
ing his mind elevated above the excitements of the 
hour—which is almost too free from party spirit 
for the atmosphere of the house of commons. 
You might almost suppose you were hearing his- 
tory read. This does not always suit the vulgar 
and depraved appetite of his radical and dissenting 
supporters, who require that their leader shall be 
more impregnated with their own political and sec- 
tarian animosities. The parliamentary organs of 
the anti-corn-law league, too, think he should 
enter more warmly into their fight with the landed 
interest. Now and then you hear murmurs of re- 
bellion in their ranks ; out of doors they are most 
valiant in their refusal to be any longer led by such 
a faineant, as they term him; but, when the time 
for action comes, they are glad enough to range 
themselves again under his areca "His coolness 
and tact, they have learnt, are better guides than 
their prejudices or passions. Extreme opinions, 
they know, however well they may point a speech 
on the hustings, will not do for the legislature. 
Accordingly, they always ery, Peccavi. Their 
quiet, determined leader holds himself aloof till 
they come on bended knee to claim his forgive- 
ness. 

But when it suits Lord John Russell to descend 
into the arena of party, and adopt a more decided 





tone, he can do so with remarkable effect. The 
force of contrast makes his declarations of war 
more to be feared. As he seldom advances but 
when there is a chance of making an impression, 
the raising of his standard is apt to spread alarm 
among his antagonists. No man in the house is 
then more ready with a battle-cry. He concen- 
trates and embodies the party hope of the hour 
with remarkable force of phrase and felicity of 
diction. Surprise is an element of success in elo- 
quence as it is in humor. Without apparent 
effort, and while pursuing the unambitious tenor 
of his ordinary level speaking, on these occasions, 
he suddenly, and unexpectedly, hits out some 
short, pithy, pointed sentence, containing, in few 
words, and readily remembered, (sometimes de- 
pending for its attraction on the trick of allitera- 
tion, sometimes on the inherent force and sim- 
plieity of the proposition,) the political dogma 
which finds favor with his party at the moment, or 
that principle which he intends shall be the object 
of their united efforts for some time to come. 
Standing out in bold relief from the monotonous 
common-place, or the even simplicity of demon- 
stration which have formed the rest of the speech, 
they have all the air of apophthegms, or maxims, 
and are caught up and repeated by the noble lord’s 
followers, and made the channels of their own 
thoughts. Stamped from his mint, they are taken 
for sterling gold; though, to say the truth, they 
are not always of the true metal. Searching 
through his speeches, a multitude of these epi- 
grammatic passages might be found ; at present, 
one Will serve as a sample for the rest, because the 
movement party on the liberal side have it ever in 
their mouths, If there be not much truth, there 
is at least some point and neatness in the at 
‘* Protection is the bane of agriculture.” But the 
noble lord has said others in the course of his 
eareer which have been at once more epigram- 
matic and more true. 

He has a remarkably neat mode of turning a 
phrase. He sometimes, though rarely, sets his 
ideas in a frame of highly wrought diction. A\- 
most any speech on a great topic will afford 
instances of this. His choice of language is often 
felicitous, and more effective from the concealment 
of effort. His speech on Sir Robert Peel’s first 
free-trade budget, in which he spoke of the = 
mier’s plan as “‘ disturbing, but failing to settle,’’ 
affords some instances of this. Again, he is happy 
in impromptu—a very rare quality in our modern 

rliament, where almost every speaker prepares 

imself. It may seem superfluous to remind the 
reader of Lord John’s successful hit at Sir Francis 
Burdett. When that honorable baronet, after hav- 
ing been in the whig ranks all his life, joined the 
conservatives, disgusted at the attempted tamper- 
ing with ehurch property, he alluded to some ob- 
servations of Lord John Russell as being dictated 
by ‘‘the eant of patriotism.”” The noble lord, 
with great promptitude, replied, that if there was 
the ‘‘ eant of patriotism,’’ there was also such a 
thing as the ‘‘ reeant”’ of patriotism. This allu- 
sion to the turbulent early life of Sir Francis, 
although in itself but a play on words, was power- 
fully effective, because so sudden and apt. A 
more delicate and pointed and a less obvious re- 
tort would not have told so well in such a congre- 
gation of many grades of intelligence as the House 
of Commons. Again: no man excels Lord John 
Russell in the difficult art of talking philosophy, 
or assuming the didactic tone, in a popular assem- 
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bly, without the appearance of pedantry. His 
mind is deeply imbued with the hereditary opinions 
of his party—in fact, he is a sort of model whig, 
and, although he is compelled by the exigencies 
of modern polities to take part in a species of agi- 
tation, he always seems to view the events of the 
hour with the eyes of his ancestors. Although 
the apostle of progress—that is to say, what his 
party are pleased to call progress, perhaps because 
they are always obliged to retrace their steps—he 
is always more disposed to look back than for- 
wards. The political child of popular agitation, 
he seems to be ashamed of his parent. He would 
now rather have measures which he approves 
carried by the foree of the old maxims and _prin- 
ciples of his forefathers than by mob will. He is 
an aristocrat of liberal views playing reluctantly 
the part of democracy, and his speeches pre- 
sent that medley which such a position would 
induce. 
_ Notwithstanding the many points of excellence 
in his speeches, Lord John Russell’s exterior and 
style of speaking are most disappointing. Re- 
membering the pleasure he has given you on paper 
and the prominent position he holds in the House 
of Commons, your first sensation on seeing and 
hearing him is that you must have been misin- 
formed. Can that little, quiet, fragile, modest, 
almost insignificant-looking man, so neat, plain, 
and formal in his black coat and snow-white neck- 
cloth, who sits with his legs crossed any how and 
his hat overshadowing his small sharp features till 
they are scarcely seen—can that be Lord John 
Russell’ Is he really the leader of that compact 
and numerous party who crowd the opposite 
benches, and has he the power or the skill to rule 
and rein them in, to amalgamate all their dis- 
cordant varieties, to tame their political violence, 
of which you have heard and seen so much, to 
pour the oil of his philosophic spirit on the troubled 
waters of their excited passions, to beguile them 
into suspending or giving up their cherished 
opinions and settled purposes, and cordially unite 
in working out his views, and respecting, if not 
obeying, his will? When you regard the phy- 
sique of Sir Robert Peel, his full, commanding 
figure, his intellectual face and head, his handsome, 
expressive countenance, his erect and manly bear- 
ing, you are half tempted to believe or trust all 
= have heard of his magical influence over the 
ouse of Commons ; but no persuasion will induce 
you to think that the diminutive model of a man 
who has been pointed out to you as Lord John 
Russell—whom Lord Palmerston, his next neigh- 
bor, might almost dandle in his arms—can 
those qualities which history tells us are necessary 
in order to sway popular assemblies. 

In a few moments he takes off his hat and rises 
from his seat, advancing to the table to speak. 
Now, for the first time, there is something that 
prepossesses. His head, though small, is finely 
shaped ; it is a highly intellectual head, and the 
brow is wide and deep. The face, broad and firm 
set, sphynx-like in shape, is not of faultless out 
line, but it is strongly marked with character. A 
thoughtful repose, slightly tinged with pares 
pervades it. The features are sharply defined ; 
they look more so in the extreme paleness of the 
complexion, a paleness not of ill health, but of re- 
fined breeding. The mouth is wide, but finel 
shaped, surrounded with a marked line, as tho 
it were often made the vehicle of expression, while 


thought. The eye is quick and intelligent, the 
aose straight and decided, the eyebrows dark and 
well arched, and the whole face, whith seems 
smaller still than it is from the absence of whis- 
kers, is surmounted by dark and scanty hair, which 
leaves disclosed the whole depth of an ample and 
intellectual forehead. A moment more and you 
are struck with the proportions, though small, of 
his frame—his erect attitude, his chest expanded. 
You begin to perceive that a little man need not 
of necessity be insignificant. There is a presence 
upon him, a firm compactness of outline, a self- 
manner, a consciousness of latent 
strength, that lead you to abandon your unfavor- 
able view of his physical attributes, and to hope 
much from his moral and intellectual qualities. 
He speaks, and for a time your disappointment 
returns. You have seen him make one step for- 
ward to the table, look all round the house, then 
make a step back again into his old place ; then, 
with the nght arm stretched partly out, and his 
face half turned to his own supporters, he begins. 
His voice is feeble in quality and monotonous. It 
is thin, and there is a twang upon it which smacks 
of aristocratic affectation ; but it is distinct. He 
is, perhaps, about to answer some speech, or to 
attack some measure, of Sir Robert Peel. He 
goes on in level) strain, uttering a few of the most 
obvious common-places of apology or of depreca- 
tion, till the idea of medioerity grows irresistibly 
upon your mind, Yet the house seem to listen 
anxiously—they would not do so if they did not 
know their man. Wait a little. A cheer comes 
from the opposition benches ; it bears in it the 
effeminate laugh of Mr. Ward, the deep bassoon 
note of Mr. Warburton, the shrill scream of Mr. 
Sheil, the loud hearty shout of Mr. Wakley, and 
the delighted chorus of the anti-corn-law leaguers. 
Nay, even on the ministerial side, the ‘ point” 
has not been without its effect, as many a sup- 
pressed titter testifies. All the level common- 
place, it seems, was but the stringing of the bow ; 
at the moment when least expected, the cool, pre- 
pared marksman has shot his arrow of keen and 
polished sarcasm at Sir Robert Peel, whom it has 
fleshed, if not trausfixed. You follow the speaker 
a little longer, now fairly interested in him, even 
though opposed to his opinions, and you find 
that he has more of those arrows in his quiver. 
And then he proceeds, during a speech of per- 
haps an hour and a half, developing those charac- 
teristics of his mind which we have described in 
detail, now earning approval by his enlarged and 
statesmanlike views, now lowering himself to the 
level of the various prejudices of his party, alter- 
nately compelling the admiration of his opponents 
or provoking something like contempt ; now rous- 
ing his own side to cheers against their opponents, 
and now stimulating those opponents to laugh at 
or suspect their own leaders ; but always exhibit- 
ing power, self-possession, tact, skill, parliamen- 
tary and political knowledge, command of lan- 
guage, and felicity of diction, surpassed by but 
a few of the distinguished men of the day. 
Meanwhile you have lost sight of the defects of 
the speaker—defects of voice, manner, and action, 
which place him as far below Sir Robert Peel, in 
the merely mechanical part of oratory, as his occa- 
sional elevation of thought and happy choice of 
language place him in these respects above him. 
If you had not been thus carried away, you would 
have been speedily wearied by the drawling mo- 
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stant catching up and repetition of words, and even 
of portions of sentences; and you would have 
noticed that the only action used was a constant 
stepping forwards frum the bench to the table and 
back again, an occasional thumping of the latter 
with the right hand when not rested permanently 
on it, a folding of the arms akimbo, or an action 
peculiar to this orator when he rests his left elbow 
on his right hand, while the left arm, raised per- 
pendicularly, is held up as if in warning at his 
opponents. 

As a party leader, Lord John Russell inspires 
more confidence, and, if the term may be used, re- 
gard, than Sir Robert Peel. This follows naturally 
from his greater consistency. In submitting to his 
guidance, men know within some reasonable limit 
what they will be expected to do. Lord John 
Russell leads, Sir Robert Peel drives: Lord John 
Russell is liked, Sir Robert Peel feared. Between 
the former and the different sections of liberals 
there is usually a pretty good understanding. He 
does not go far enough for the ultras, but as far as 
he goes they can go with him. He carries his 
party along with him in his measures—makes 
them sharers, as it were, in his councils. Sir 
Robert Peel chooses to rule alone ; he matures his 
plans and calls on his followers to support them if 
they choose, or to refuse, he cares not which. 
Therefore they are usually on doubtful terms with 
each other. On the other hand, with the whole 
house collectively, the more commanding and de- 
cided character of the premier gives him a more 
extended influence. Sir Robert Peel has more 
admirers, Lord John Russell more personal fol- 
lowers. 

In the struggle for power Lord John Russell has 
been entirely out-maneuvred. It turns out that 
he has been but the pioneer of Sir Robert Peel. 
He has prepared the public mind for the measures 
which his rival has passed. The one has borne 
all the odium of suggesting them, the other has 
secured the éclat, such as it is, of having carried 
them. Since the prime-minister has held power, 
Lord John Russell has been his most useful col- 
league, That Sir Robert’s new appointments in 
his ministry are second and third-rate men is not 
so surprising, when we reflect that his most active 
and eloquent colleagues are the ex-whig ministers. 
Sir Robert Peel’s character as a statesman can be 
judged of because he has office with power. 
What Lord John Russell would do cannot be 
known, because although he was in office, it was 
without power. The former has secured the start 
in the race. He could never before develop his 
real character, because in the struggle for power 
he was compelled to hide it. Lord John Russell 
was in a position to express his wishes and to hint 
at his policy, but the weakness of his government 
was such that he could not carry it out. 

But, although Lord John Russell has been out- 
witted at the hustings, he is increasing his influ- 
ence in the house. it has been shown that he has 
some qualities which place him as a speaker, in 
some respects, above Sir Robert Peel. He has 
maintained his personal influence with his party, 
and his style of eloquence is eminently suited to 
them. It is impossible to say of what importance 
this personal following may be to him in the event 
of any great change in the aspect of political 
affairs. Meanwhile, we have dealt with him im- 
partially, and have given him full credit for his 
talents, without reference to party or political con- 
siderations. 
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Exogvence, in this empire, is power. Give a 
man nerve, a presence, sway over language, and, 
above all, enthusiasm, or intellectual skill to 
simulate it; start him in the public arena with 


these requisites; and, ere many years, perhaps 


many months, have passed, you will either see 
him in high station, or in a fair way of rising to 
it. Party politics, social grievances, humanity- 
mongering, and the like, are to him so many 
new-discovered worlds wherein he may, with the 
orator’s sword—his tongue—carve out his fortune 
and his fame. Station—the prior possession, by 
rank or wealth, of the public ear—is, no doubt, a 
great advantage. It is much for a man to be 
asked as a favor to speak to a cause, for that his 
rank and name will influence the people; or to 
have secured to him by his birth a seat in the 
senate ; these things, doubtless, give one man a 
start before another in the race. But, without 
the gift of eloquence, all these special favors of 
Fortune are of no avail in securing you influence 
over your countrymen. Unless you have the art 
of clothing your ideas in clear and captivating 
diction, of identifying yourself with the feelings 
of your hearers, and uttering them in language 
more forcible, or terse, or brilliant, than they can 
themselves command; or unless you have the 
power—still more rarc—of originating—of com- 
manding their intellects, their hearts—of drawing 
them in your train by the irresistible magic of sym. 
pathy—of making their thoughts your thoughts, 
or your thoughts theirs; unless you have stum- 
bled on the shell that shall make you the pos- 
sessor of this lyre, never hope to rule your fellow- 
men in these modern days. Write books rather ; 
be a patient and admiring listener; make other 
men puppets if you can, and hold the strings; 
but rest content with a private station, and make 
it as influential as you may. Publicly and osten- 
sibly powerful you never will be, unless you have 
mastered the art of oratory. 

We are so accustomed to the influence of this 
talking power in the state, that we have ceased to 
wonder at its successes. Yet the triumphs of the 
tongue have in our own days almost equalled 
those of the sword. England is generally ac- 
counted an aristocratic country, and her aristoc- 
racy have the credit (undeservedly, perhaps) of 
being peculiarly tenacious of their privileges— 
jealous of the intrusion of adventurers into their 
ranks. The career of one man amongst our con- 
temporaries, however, has shown that eloquence 
has a potency as great as parchment pedigrees ; 
that the owner of that talisman may storm the 
very stronghold of the exclusives; appropriate 
their rank, titles, dignities, and turn their power 
against themselves; while, by the agency of their 
own legalized formularies, he sways the supreme, 
and even rules the rulers. Emerging from the 
comparative obscurity of a provincial capital, as 
an advocate, he talks himself into the distinction 
of being talked about; thence he talks himself 
into the popular branch of the legislature, where 
again he talks to such purpose as to become the 
mouthpiece of the most exclusive section of an 
exclusive aristocracy: arrived at this point, he 
reappears on his old scene of action, and talks to 
the people with the new sanctions and powers 
which his parliamentary talking has obtained for 
him ; he talks at meetings, he talks at dinners, he 
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talks at mechanics’ institutes; he talks to the 
men of the south; he talks to the men of the 
north; he talks to every one of everything, till 
the whole land is filled with the echo of his voice 
—till, with all England, nay, with all the world, 
for his listeners, men wonder where next he will 
find an audience ; when, lo! suddenly, incompre- 
hensibly, as if by magical power, at a few more 
waggings of that ever-vibrating organ of his, the 
doors of the senate itself fly open, and peers of 
ancient lineage crowd down to welcome him to 
this sanctuary of noble blood, to usher him up 
even to the judgment-seat itself, to make him 
lord paramount over themselves and their pro- 
ceedings, the licenser of their thoughts, and the 
originator of their laws! Could the greatest tri- 
umphs in arms achieve much more? The hero 
who has served and saved his country in the field, 
secures a higher and more lasting fame, and a re- 
ward in the gratitude of his countrymen ; but in 
all the external and ostensible marks of honor, 
such as constituted authorities can bestow, the 
heaped titles of the victorious warrior exceed the 
simple nobility of the successful orator only in 
degree; while the influence of the one culmi- 
nates where that of the other declines—witif the 
ascendancy of peace. 

But if we look to Lord Brougham as the great 
and glaring instance of the success that may be 
achieved by the aid of oratory—if we select him 
because he is, and has been throughout his active 
career, the type of the talking power, the great 
master of that art which the vulgar will still per- 
sist in calling the “ gift of the gab,’’ let us not, 
therefore, overlook the innumerable minor in- 
stances which go to prove the vast influence ex- 
ercised over modern society by those who have 
acquired the habit of addressing with confidence 
and skill assembled numbers of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. ‘The events of every day go to increase 
their numbers and their influence. ‘That the peo- 
ple are the source of all power has long been a 
maxim of a large and growing political sect. The 
domestic history of the last fifteen years goes far 
to elevate it to the dignity of an admitted truth. 
The “ pressure from without’’ is now looked to 
as the ready solution of all political difficulties 
and dilemmas. Never, even in the days of the 
commonwealth, were appeals to the popular will 
made so systematically as now; never was it 
more the fashion to look to the constituencies of 
the country, rather than to the legislature, for the 
agencies which are necessary to work out politi- 
eal changes. ‘‘ The Agitator’? was at one time 
a term of reproach applied to a particular indi- 
vidual. Now, there are so many agitators, that 
all opprobrium is removed from the epithet. 
Even those who coined it are themselves among 
the foremost in the race for popular favor; and 
no better means can be found to oppose the ef- 
forts of the popular or democratic party than 
counter appeals to the people by those who for- 
merly scouted their interference. The highest 
and gravest in the land are not exempt from the 
same prevailing necessity. For every plebeian 
demagogue you will find a match in some aristo- 
cratic tribune; for every open conspiracy against 
the laws or the constitution, you will find an 
equally open combination in their favor. Anti- 
Corn Law Leagues, and Agricultural Protection 
Societies; Exeter Hall enthusiasts, and Crown 
and Anchor brawlers ; holders of ‘* monster meet- 
ings,’’ and Protestant Operative Associations ; 
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ministerial speeches at anniversary dinners, and 
Chartist harangues to the dregs of the populace : 
each and all, though opposed as the poles in the 
principles they we and the a they 
seek to attain, agree, with a marvellous una- 
nimity only paralleled by the instinct of self- 
preservation, in submitting their cause to the suf- 
frage of the people, and in seeking to impart into 
the discussions of the legislature an influence in 
their favor derived from public opinion out of 
doors. The whole empire is from time to time 
under the influence of public speakers. Look at 
Ireland. At any given time, one man, with a 
half-dozen or so of his satellites, can, within a 
week, so influence the willing and infatuated peo- 
ple, that they adopt his views and objects, and 
become imbued with his opinions, even although 
the solemn annunciation of to-day may be a con- 
tradiction of the declarations of years. Scotland 
has not yet recovered from a convulsion which 
shook society to its foundations, produced by the 
eloquence of a few determined men. And, in 
England, the subject which, during the last 
year or so, has most agitated the public mind, 
assumes its present shape solely through the in- 
domitable energy of one man—a man not bred to 
oratory, yet who has learnt, from contact with the 
masses, the art of appealing to their passions, and 
making their prejudices subservient to the accom- 
plishment of his darling projects. O’Connell, 
Candlish, Cobden—each is powerful in his own 
sphere; each has worked, or is working, great 
changes for evil or for good. To what do they 
owe their power? ‘lo their eloquence. 

It is, of course, needless to ascribe this influ- 
ence of public speakers to the popular constitu- 
tion of the country. Although the privilege of 
voting for members of parliament is, compara- 
tively speaking, confined, the influence of public 
opinion on those who enjoy that privilege is 
illimitable. Although at any given public meet- 
ing there may be a very small minority of regis- 
tered electors present, the excited feelings of the 
non-electors communicate themselves to the privi- 
leged few ; and thus a public opinion is created 
and propagated. The deliberations of parliament, 
particularly in the lower house, are insensibly af- 
fected by similar causes. Although the then 
members may have been elected but a few months, 
and may reasonably look forward to a tenure of 
a few years, yet the fear of a dissolution, and a 
desire to stand well with future constituencies, 
will operate on them, so that the proceedings of a 
very numerous public meeting, even though com- 
posed for the most part of non-electors, may, b 
the effect of enthusiasm communicated throug 
the press, affect the opinions and votes of the 
lelaates of the country. Again, of late years a 
practice has grown up of endeavoring to force 
great political changes, against the avowed de- 
termination of the legislature, against even the 
fundamental laws of the constitution, by appeals 
from the privileged and representative bodies, not 
to the constituent hody merely, but, beyond them, 
to the masses of the people, whether taking part 
in elections or not. ‘This is a practice altogether 
different from the constitutional form of holding 
legally convened meetings for the purpose of 
petitioning. These popular assemblies do not 
profess to express the wishes or the opinions of 
the people, but their absolute will. here they 
are successful, they invariably resort to the sys- 
tem of pledges from representatives, and end by 
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degrading the House of Commons from the high 
position of a deliberative assembly to that of a 
mere monster deputation of delegates. The elo- 
quent, enthusiastic, and impassioned opponents 
of slavery, blinded by the holiness of their cause 
to the evil effect of their courses, first introduced 
this baneful practice, which has since been per- 
petuated, for very different objects, by the Irish 
Catholic leaders, and by the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. 

What a field, and what a temptation does this 
state of things open to public speakers! The 
germs of great events, the first motive-springs of 
change, have their origin, ne doubt, in the closet, 
in the minds of men of deep thought and exten- 
sive observation, who are not, perhaps, actually 
engaged in the arena. But the people are the 

reat lever by which the movement is carried out. 

herefore, the people must be acted upon; there- 
fore there must be orators to act upon the people, 
to imbue them with the ideas of the men of the 
closet. The same necessity which calls up the 
men has also taught them the art by which they 
act. The public mind is not always to be influ- 
enced by straightforward appeals to the point, or 
explanations of the desired object. Prejudices 
have to be worked upon, or, as the case may be, 
avoided. A very roundabout, or a very tortuous, 
course must in many, unhappily in most, cases be 
resorted to. A plain, blunt enthusiast, or an 
honest thinker, above guile or reserve of his opin- 
ions, might sometimes mar the best-laid scheme 
of a public meeting, (ay, or even of a debate in 
the senate,) by letting the real objects peep out 
too soon. Hence, to speak in public, it is not 
merely required that you shall know how to 
string mele gracefully together, learn exordiums 
and perorations by rote, and practise inflections 
and intonations ; you must also learn to feel the 
pulse of the public, to form a diagnosis of the 
popular fever, command ym own enthusiasm or 
your own passion, in order the better to arouse 
those of your hearers. ‘l'o a dispassionate ob- 
server, it is most amusing to see the arts and 
tricks that are resorted to for the attainment of 
these desired objects. Little do the deluded 
audiences of Exeter Hall, or the Corn Exchange, 
ay, or even the great House of Commons itself, 
suspect the sly mancuvres of a practised speaker. 
The highest in rank and the greatest in talent are 
not exempt from the necessity of employing these 
arts. Like love, politics level all distinctions ; 


and you may see the philanthropic peer, the wan- | 
dering ex-chancellor, the hireling lecturer on free- | 
trade, the fiery Chartist, the clerical advocate of | 
the wrongs of the poor, and the master of debate | 


in the House of Commons, all employing the same 
arts, and stooping to the same artifices, according 
to the greater or less degree of pliability there is 
in the assembly they address. 

The greater the art, the greater, too often, is 
the insincerity. Indeed, it would not be difficult, 
though it would be invidious, to point out a few 
glaring instances where the least honest men are 
the most successful speakers both in parliament 
and in public. The reason is obvious: careless 
about the truth, and thinking only of the imme- 
diate expediency or effect of what they utter, they 
are the more free to study the character of their 
audience, to pamper their appetite, season their 
intellectual food, and thus, by pandering and flat- 
tery, to gain the ascendency over them. On the 
other hand, it may fairly be urged, that insincer- 


ity in public speakers is almost a matter of neces- 
sity, as public opinion is now constituted. It 
may appear a hazardous assertion, but it is true, 
as applied to the great majority of distinguished 
public men, that they have two characters and 
two sets of opinions; one for the initiated, and 
another for the public. By the latter, affairs are 
supposed to be under the influence of moral agen- 
cies; the others know too well that the real 
power is of a much more material nature. Too 
often, while a minister is laying down principles, 
he is all the while counting votes, and how they 
are to be obtained. But put all sinister influence 
out of the question, and still the double face is too 
often resorted to. Public leaders are often in ad- 
vance of those whom they lead, yet they dare not 
always let this be known. ‘Too often they are 
compelled to enunciate, not their own real opin- 
ions, but the opinions which they know will find 
favor with those whom they address. They have 
one opinion for themselves, and another for their 


arty. 

The leaders of party in both houses of parlia- 
ment are judged by the public according to a 
standard totally different from that by which they 
judge each other. In the one case, the measure 
of merit is political opinion; in the other, it is 
talent. If you go into private society, or among 
the people in the country, nothing is more com- 
mon than to find my Lord This, or Sir James 
That, depreciated on the score of his being a tory, 
whig, radical, or Chartist; or to hear him de- 
nounced as being politically ruined, because of 
some apostasy—some avowed or suspected change 
of party. Yet place these very detractors in the 
gallery of one of the houses of parliament, and 
they would see the objects of their criticism rul- 
ing paramount over the one or the other assem- 
bly, listened to with deference and attention, and 
treated with respect, even by the persons sup- 
posed to be injured by their tergiversation. With- 
out stopping to inquire into the morality of these 
apparent contradictions, they may be at once 
ascribed to a species of necessity. The parlia- 
ment is an arena for the free discussion of princi- 
ples. The House of Commons has often been 
ealled a giant debating club; and very often, at 
the time of great party struggles, it deserves that 
name. But ordinarily it takes a higher ground. 
It is not a mere battle-field for gladiatorial com- 
bats, the aim of which is personal distinction and 
| public honor alone, but an assembly in which the 
| Opinions and interests of rival classes are set forth 





and judged by the master-spirits of the time, who 
| are the real legislators, in order that they may be 
as far as possible equalized, and mutually satis- 
fied without too great several sacrifice. For this 
purpose it is necessary that those views and in- 
_terests should be set forth clearly to either house ; 
and the men who can do this the most effectually, 
pointedly, or truly, are the men who become emi- 
nent. If they can superadd the charms of elo- 
quence to its more essential requisites, their power 
is the greater; but the fact remains the same, 
that it is to the ability with which the individual 
expounds his opinions, not to the supposed hon- - 
esty of his convictions, that respect is paid. If 
this be disputed, let the reader run over the 
names of the most distinguished orators now in 
parliament, and he will find that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, (and those of men of the less talent,) 
they are all now engaged successfully in defend- 
ing opinions which during their former lives they 
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had attacked. The power of exposition, then, 
not the tendency of the opinions, is the standard 
of merit in our parliament. 

To be a successful public speaker and to be a 
first-rate orator are two very different things. The 
country swarms with the one class; the others 
might almost be counted on one’s fingers. Of the 
former, some of the requisites and characteristics 
have already been pointed out ; the latter stand in 
a far higher position, and require far higher pow- 
ers. It has now become almost trite to remark on 
the decline of British eloquence. All readers of 
the contemporary gossip of the latter part of the 
last century, and all who are old enough to have 
heard the great speakers who figured in the early 
part of the present, are ready to draw an unfavor- 
able contrast between the parliamentary orators of 
our own day and their predecessors. It is true 
that, from the insufficient records we have of the 
speeches of the latter, we are not able ourselves to 
institute a comparison altogether satisfactory to 
the critical judgment. It is true, also, that we are 
somewhat at the merey of the common desire of 
men to exalt the past—of that senile querulousness 
which leads us to nify the merits of dead 
actors, or the charms of those reigning beauties 
who were the toasts of our youth. But, on the 
other hand, the orators who shone so brilliantly 
during the last seventy or eighty years, passed a 
severe ordeal of criticism ; those who pronounced 
them great were themselves great men, and on 
ether subjects we have always been content to bow 
to their opinions. Our records of the speeches of 
those distinguished statesmen and orators, although 
imperfect, are still sufficiently clear and copious to 
indicate their lofty tone of thought, and the pure, 
nervous language they used. They even justify, 
to a great extent, the high eulogium passed upon 
them by those who heard them delivered. 

In our own day there are no such obstacles in 
the way of a judgment. The wonderful progress 
recently made in the art of reporting has removed 
that difficulty. We now have the speeches of the 
first orators of the day with all the advantage 
which the taste and appreciation of highly edu- 
cated men can superadd to mere literal and me- 
chanical accuracy. ‘There are the full means of 
forming an opinion. Still, the most biassed ad- 
mirer of the present must admit a deficiency of 

wer and eloquence as compared with the past. 

et we are not deficient in men of first-rate talent 
—men of, perhaps, more general information and 
greater knowledge of the science of statesmanship, 
than even those idols of their country, the parlia- 
mentary orators of the Georgian era. Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, Peel, Stanley! they are men of first- 
rate ability. In what may be termed the mechan- 
ics of oratory, in all that part of the art of the 
speaker which does not directly depend upon the 
animating spirit, they are certainly not inferior to 
any of those great men. Mr. Macaulay, too, as a 
talking essayist, has produced effecis which, for 
brilliancy and polish of language, will vie even 
with some of their masterpieces. It is in the ani- 
mus that vivified the speeches of the elder orators 
—their concentration of soul—their indifference to 
all external modifying influences, to all but the full 
development of the spontaneous creations of their 
intellects, that modern speeches are deficient. 
What have been the causes of the decline of what, 
in a popular country, must ever be one of the most 
powerful agencies of change ? 

The speeches of the past had two sources of 





high and concentrated interest: the one arose 
where the speakers were engaged in direct per- 
sonal contest. Prominent as they were before the 
world, their combat aroused a high dramatic inter- 
est. The other was when the subjects before the 
senate involved considerations so important as com- 
pelled the speakers to probe to the very first prin- 
ciples on which human society is based, and where 
their oracular effusions presented us with that 
noblest and most enlarged kind of virtue, philoso- 
phy, animated by enthusiasm for the public wel- 
fare. 

Again, the speeches of Chatham, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Grey, Plunket, and the earlier speeches 
of Brougham, were delivered to an assembly, the 
élite of whom were the choice spirits of the age. 
The greater part of the members of those parlia- 
ments were men to whom politics were a pro- 
fession—with too many a trade. At that time, 
under the influence of the nomination system, the 
house of commons was the highroad, if not the 
sole road, to political power. A man could not 
then so readily ride into office on the shoulders of 
the multitude. To sway the house of commons 
was then much more essential even than it is now. 
A great proportion of the members were under- 
going their training for parliamentary speaking, to 
whom a rigid observation of those who were to 
form their models was a part of their duty, as 
being a part of their political education. The ma- 
jority of the remainder were men of education and 
long political .experience, grown old in the habit 
of weighing the relative value of different speak- 
ers. Thus a critical tribunal of a severe charac- 
ter, not unassisted in the rigidity of its scrutiny by 
the mutual asperities of party, was established 
within the walls of parliament ; and the constitu- 
tion of the thinking, critical public of that day pre- 
sented scarcely more than a refiex of it. Then, 
parties were dependent for their combinations upen 
men of a high genius for politics ; now, those men 
of genius are obliged to shape their course in ae- 
cordance with the movements of parties. 

Many causes combine to lessen the interest of 
contemporary speeches. In the first place, the 
strong excitement of personal contest on personal 
grounds is wanting to them. ‘The decencies of 
debate, as regards indulgence in personality, are 
more observed in the modern house of commons 
than in the old one. Measures are attacked, not 
men. If a man like Lord Stanley secedes from 
his old political associates, they do not make it a 
personal, but a political difference. No crimina- 
tions or recriminations take place, beyond those 
which the difference of political opinions gives rise 
to and justifies. The house has become the pro- 
perty of the public ; and deference is paid to the 
public by public men merging their private quar- 
rels in the more important contests of the class in- 
terests which they represent. If, indeed, a man 
like Mr. O'Connell, for instance, contrives to unite 
in his own person the suffrages of his countrymen, 
he then becomes an object of attack because of his 
influence ; still, we have none of that direct per- 
sonality which characterized the contests of old, 
but all is carried on under a thin veil of irony, or 
indirect allusion. 

Another and a more influential cause of the 
altered tone of contemporary eloquence is the 
altered character of the house of commons. The 
extension of the elective principle, which dates 
from the reform bill, has much augmented the 
numbers and increased the importance of a class 











of members for whom orators half a century ago 
would have entertained the most profound con- 
tempt—the bond fide representatives of borough 
constituencies. Public men find it necessary to 
conciliate them ; and a particular style of speaking 
has grown into favor in consequence. Parliamen- 
tary oraters now find it necessary to do something 
more than merely display their own talents. The 
commereial calculating spirit of the bourgeoisie— 
though these borough members will very likely 
reject the term—jeers at fine speaking. tt 
to transact business, not to be amused ; for that it 
has the theatre, or the last new novel. It has rail- 
way-bills, local government-bills, and free-trade 
dogmas to uphold or oppose ; and its time is too 
precious to be wasted on prepared perorations or 
magnificent exordiums. ft requires something 
practical ; prefers figures of arithmetic to figures 
of rhetoric, and pounds, shillings, and pence, to 
poetry. Great questions it treats to acui bono. It 
knows nothing about first prineiples, nor can it 
calculate remote consequences ; but it ean tell to a 
shilling how much it will lose or gain within a 
month by a proposed change. There is a shrewd 
common sense, the commonest sense, that of self- 
interest, about it, which makes the art of the ora- 
tor a dangerous one, if he be bent on dazzling 
or astonishing. Insensibly the quality of con- 
temporary eloquence has become deteriorated in 
order to meet the taste of these influential men. 
Again; this country, during the last twenty 
years, has been undergoing a revolution—silent, 
slow, and gradual, but still emphatically a revo- 
lution. It has been an age of compromises, and 
the greatest compromises of all are still in pro- 
gress. ‘lo speak in the language of the popular 
philosophy, we are in a state of transition—a con- 


dition of things favorable to the development of the | 
wisdom of the statesman or the philosopher, but | 


not to the genius of the poet or the orator. Ex- 
perience has shown that the more remote the pros- 
pect of change, the iess an orator hopes for the 
immediate accomplishment of that for which he is 
striving ; the more earnest and enthusiastic is his 
advocacy ; the more fearless his declaration of 
principles ; the more brilliant and fascinating the 
picture he draws of the good to be attained—a 
picture the coarse and glaring elements of which 
are the more discovered, the more near it is 
brought to the mind's eye by the test of immediate 
practicability. Finer speeches are made on behalf 
of any given object fifty years before it is near ac- 
complishment, than when the subject is worn 
threadbare, and the edge of enthusiasm dulled by 
the probable termination of the conflict. It was so 
with the slavery question ; it was so with reform. 
The rule applies to the present hour. The legis- 
lature is working out in detail the changes which 
it was the object of the people to effect when they 
carried the reform bill. Great principles are al- 
most entirely in abeyance. If they are referred to 
at all, it is chiefly to disavow them ; for our public 
men are so surrounded by the men of figures and 
mechanical patchwork statesmanship, that they are 
compelled to affect a holy horror of all lofty politi- 
eal aspiration, lest they should be set down as 
theorists or philosophers, and so be ruined for life. 
Contests in either house are now no longer the in- 
spiting scenes they were in the days of the elder 
orators ; they are mere squabbles of detail, tooth- 
and-nail fights about degrees of concession. Oc- 
easionally, but rarely, a great theme will arise, 
and then it is we find that not the orators but the 
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audience are in fault. It is cheering to see the 
avidity with which the chief men of the day will 
then rush to slake their thirst at the old fountains. 
The “* practical’? men look on in utter astonish- 
ment at their delirious wey in being thus able to in- 
dulge the day-dreams of their youth, and fructify 
the study of their manhood. Perhaps their confi- 
dence is just beginning to shake, and they are 
looking out for some steady mediocrity in whom to 
put their political faith ; when the inebriated sin- 
ners, having run the full riot of their intellectual 
debauch, catch a faint glimpse of the mischief they 
are doing, and rush hastily back to the old steady 
ways, which they know from experience are 
strewn With votes, to them more precious in their 
sober moments than all the flowers of poetry or 
eloquence. Their dogged, determined dulness 
after one of these escapades it is edifying to be- 
hold. 

Such are some of the disadvantages under which 
contemporary orators are struggling. It was 
necessary to state them briefly, because in esti- 
mating the merits and describing the peculiarities 
of the leading public speakers of this country they 
will not so much be judged by comparison with 
any ideal standard of what the orator should be, 
as considered in reference to those modifying influ- 
ences which so much impair their brilhancy. It 
is on this principle that we select Sir Robert Pee) 
and Lord John Russell to begin with, not as the 
greatest orators in parliament, but becatse, as the 
Jeaders in the house of commons, they afford re- 
markable examples of the foregoing remarks. 


SIR RORERT PEEL. 


When Sir Robert Peel made his emphatic 
declaration, on resigning the government in April, 
1835, that his future life would be spent in the 
house of commons, he was, perhaps unconsciously, 
‘establishing one of the landmarks by which the 
/present age will be distinguished from its pre- 
decessors. His prophetic promise embodied the 
|conviction of a statesman pre€minent in the wis- 
‘dom which studies the signs of the times, that 
| hereafter the popular or representative branch of 
the legislature, regulated no doubt, to a great de- 
'gree, by the will of the monarch and the theoreti- 
ical right of veto of the peers, will be the really 
influential power in the state. 

But Sir Robert, at the same time, exhibited no 
slight amount of self-knowledge. Looked at in- 
'ferentially, that declaration showed that he had 
formed a correct estimate of his own position and 
powers. Sir Robert is an ambitious man, but his 
ambition is of a high and honorable character. 
| He covets fame, and a niche in the history of his 
‘country, more than personal rank or dignities. 
His ambition is not that which would be satisfied, 
though it has been flattered, by having two 
queens as his voluntary guests, with an earl’s 
coronet glittering in the distance. Yet to one 
who with a manly independence points continually 
to the origin of his family, such distinctions might 
count as something. Sir Robert Peel’s ambition 
grasps at what is emphatically the power of 
modern times, influence over the opinions of his 
fellow-men. He wishes to leave the impress of 
his own mind upon the character of his country- 
men. He hopes to be regarded, if not as the pilot 
who weathered the storm, at least as having held 
the helm amidst the eddies and whirlpools of ex- 
asperated rival interests. Represented as they are 
in the house of commons, which is the scene of, 
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their action, he who would influence them must 
learn the art of commanding the ear and swayin 
the passions or prejudices of that assembly. Of 
that art Sir Robert Peel has obtained the mastery. 
Therefore he acts wisely, with the examples of 
Pulteney and Chatham before him, in not quitting 
a sphere where his triumphs are certain, and 
where the amount he may store up of good for 
his country, and fame for himself, is incaleu- 
lable. 

Sir Robert Peel is indeed the master-spirit of 
the house of commons. Shiel or Macaulay may 
be more brilliant, may approach more nearly to 
the ideal standard of oratory ; Lord John Russell 
may excel in delicate tact, in the skilful pointing 
of party allusions, or the unpedantic infusion 
among them of philosophical deductions ; Lord 
Stanley may have brought the keenest intellectual 
powers more ably to the service of political 
passion ; Mr. Roebuck may have used the wea- 
pons of sarcasm and invective with more reckless- 
ness and effect ; each of these may, in some sepa- 
rate quality, excel Sir Robert Peel ; but no public 
speaker, be his eloquence, his tact, his logical 
power, or his moral energy and political earnest- 
ness, what it may, surpasses him in the one great 
art, the constant object of his efforts, of exercising 
influence over the house of commons. 

To gain this power he sacrifices much. Glimp- 
ses of an enthusiastic temperament, of a poetical 
relish, of ambitious aspirations, of enlarged views 
of the destiny of man, have been given, at inter- 
vals long distant, in his speeches, enough to show 
that, had he chosen to persevere in the more orna- 
mental and flowery paths of oratory, his as- 
cendancy might have been of a different kind. 





But as it is, looking to his reported speeches only, 
while you admit their comprehensiveness, their | 
verbal copiousness and accuracy, their informa-_ 
tion, their fertility of illustration, and the sus-| 
tained self-possession which they indicate, you are 
still at a loss to account for his high reputation as! 
an orator. ‘That concentrated thought and vigor- 
ous expression, those passages of rhetoric pre- 
pared and inlaid, those sudden turns of humor, 
those quick flashes of imagination, upon which the | 
fame of great orators, past and present, has been 
so mainly founded, you look for in vain in the, 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel. In their place you 
have a steady, persevering pursuit of the object in| 
view, a constant reproduction of the opinions it is 
desired to inculcate on the auditory, an adroitness 
in pressing their known prejudices, into the ser- 
vice, and a general plasticity of sentiment and 
tone, which render it less surprising that one so 
indifferent to the charms of oratory should have at 
least secured its solid advantages. His olMect is 
not so much to be deemed a great orator as to pre- 
serve his character as a practical statesman. If 
the two are incompatible in the opinion of the 
great mass of common-place minds, he gives up 
the attempt to attain the one reputation, in order 
to secure the other. He never, or at least very 
seldom, leaves the level of the average under- 
standing of the house. He chooses his subjects 
from those which most occupy the minds of the 
mercantile and agricultural members. His illus- 
trations are for the most part utilitarian. They 
point to positive certain advantages, or warn of 
equally certain mischiefs. He will sometimes re- 
mind you of the constitutional fiction that each 
member is the representative of the whole people, 





but he well knows the truth is otherwise—that, in 
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fact, all the rival interests in the country are 
arrayed against each other in the house of com- 
mons, and that they are now so nearly equal in 
power that preponderance of concession would be 
fatal to some, while it would unduly exalt others 
and make them too powerful. Hence the vague- 
ness of Sir Robert’s annunciations of policy, the 
empty pomposity of his declarations of principle, 
the verbose inconclusiveness of his whole speeches. 
How can a man even strive at high eloquence, 
whose political fate condemns him to play such a 
part? You cannot get rid of the difficulty by a 
general charge of mediocrity. Used in this case, 
mediocrity is a term of comparison, disparage- 
ment. But where there is no aim at anything 
higher—on the contrary, a studious avoidance— 
the term appears misapplied if it means an inhe- 
rent mediocrity. To be equal to your position, in 
whatever sphere, is a sign of greatness of mind. 
To shape out your own means and accomplish 
your end with them entitles you to choose your 
own measure of praise. Sir Robert knows his 
men, and speaks to them in the language they 
understand. The commons are to him a large 
jury, and he manages them in the spirit of an ad- 
vocate. 

This rejection of all objects save that of obtain- 
ing influence over the house of commons has 
necessitated a constant sacrifice of consistency in 
opinion. Sir Robert has been the leader and 
mouthpiece of his party through singularly check- 
ered and changing events. He led their oppo- 
sition to emancipation ; he led a great portion of 
them in their support of that measure. He was 
again at the head of their reiinited forces in the 
struggle against reform; he was the expounder, 
if not the originator, of their conforming and con- 
serving policy when the reform bill had become 
law. In the long and glorious campaign of the 
conservative minority against whig ascendancy, 
who more eloquent or more apparently sincere in 
denouncing the policy of the administration than 
Sir Robert Peel? He comes into office with an 
overpowering majority, in which there is a large 
infusion of the mercantile interest, and his first act 
in power is to adopt those portions of the whig 


, measures which would rally the mercantile in- 


fluence round him, without utterly compromising 
the avowed principles and interests of his own 
party. These are historical facts, but they would 
not be introduced in this paper, which is not in- 
tended to be political, did they not directly bear 
upon the character of Sir Robert Peel’s public 
speaking. His speeches when in opposition, and 
those made while he has been in power, differ in 
tone. The former are full of that ardor of as- 
sault which is natural in a man leading his party 
on to victory, and whose only duty is to destroy ; 
the latter breathe a spirit of moderation, a deter- 
mination to check and curb, which are equally 
natural in one who has to build up. All party 
men do the same. Sir Robert only does it with 
more power and art; with the addition, that it 
was he who set the example of defending this 
species of inconsistency on the plea of necessity. 

tudying his career, one might almost deeide that 
he has been preparing the house of commons for 
his ascendancy. To keep his station as the leader 
of a party which, though shaken in 1829 and 
again in 1830, had within itself the elements of 
permanency, it was necessary that he should stand 
forth as the uncompromising advocate of their 
then opinions. When, as their leader, he se- 
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ceded from some of those opinions, he strength- 
ened his own position by transferring their faith 
from the opinion to the man. Having thus ac- 
quired power, having spread his fame far and 
wide for practical statesmanship, he turns round 
and says, Henceforth I will be free to propose my 
plans. You a bi support them or not as you 
choose. Meanwhile, the same disorganization of 
party was, by the same causes, effected among 
his opponents, many of whom learned to adopt 
the ery, ** Measures, not men,’’ and, at the same 
time, to lock for those measures to the man 
whom they had been used to denounce. When 
‘*H. B.”’ published his print of Sir Robert Peel, 
with pickaxe in hand, macadamizing his own road 
by breaking up parties into fragments, he hit out 
a great truth. 

Sir Robert Peel's speeches are an index to his 
career, not merely in the opinions they convey, 
but in their quality and tone. In the whole of 
his early parliamentary life, indeed, up to within 
the last fifteen years, they look chameleon-like, 
the hue that prevailed among his party. They 
were arguments, sometimes elaborate and founded 
on logical deduction, (for Sir Robert, with all his 
mystification, can be logical when he likes,) some- 
times temporary and founded on utilitarian con- 
siderations, sometimes the sudden growth of his 
dexterity in debate, but always arguments in sup- 
port of a certain set of principles marked out, not 
by him, but for him. et, even in his most un- 
compromising harangues, if he could gain his ob- 
ject without directly pledging himself, he would. 

‘or instance, on Mr. Plunket’s motion for a com- 
mittee on the Roman Catholic claims, that gentle- 
man had asked, ‘‘ What has the state to do with 
religion?’’ Sir Robert undertook to answer the 
question. How did he do it? By an appeal to 
the highest principles for the recognition of the 
divine authority in the direction of human affairs! 
No; but he reminded Mr. Plunket that he had 
himself felt it necessary, in deference to the feel- 
ings of the people, to preface his motion by a 

reclamation of his attachment to the Church of 
England. ** Tf,”’ said he, ** Mr. Plunket felt how 


impertant would such a declaration be, on ac- 
count of the influence which religion has over the 
minds of the people of England, was not that rea- 
son enough why religion should not be left out of 


the question’’’ Thus the duty of the church in 
‘the spiriteal government of man was made to de- 
‘pend first on Mr. Plunket’s declaration, and 
secondly en the feelings of the people of Eng- 
land. Had those feelings been the other way, 
there was an end of the obligation, Such ad cap- 
tandum arguments abound in the early speeches 
of Sir Robert; they are also to be found in his 
late ones. It is a common trick with him, and 
his supporters are so pleased at the temporary 
triumph it a that they overlook the lurking 
weakness of principle. 

Now it was while engaged in this species of 
advocacy that Sir Robert Peel’s style as aspeaker 
was formed, and he has never wholly discarded 
the habits he then acquired. Without going the 
length of doubting the sincerity of Sir Robert 
Peel in his early character of Protestant cham- 
pion, one may be permitted to estimate the de- 
gree of his fervor. We are not sitting in judg- 
ment on his political character, but inquiring into 
‘the causes of his style of oratory ; and, of all elo- 

uence which is not mere scholastic exercise, a 
p toa of enthusiasm is a necessary condition. 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Now it is not easy to associate, the idea of sin- 
cere earnestness with the speeches made by Sir 
Robert Peel in his character of advocate of the 
conservative party, although they by no means 
encourage the suspicion of deliberate insincerity. 
It is not necessary that you should remind your- 
self that when the future champion first entered 
parliament he refused to pledge himself to oppose 
emancipation, or that he took up the cause when 
it afforded a ladder for ambition. No imputation 
of motives is necessary. The speeches rather 
suggest the picture of a man of cold temperament, 
who had, by some process or other, brought him- 
self to the conviction that he ought to pursue a 
certain course, and whose ingenuity was at work 
to find good reasons for it, and arguments in its 
defence. They are like an elaborate address 
spoken from a brief. They are very ingenious, 
very convincing, very powerful; could only have 
been delivered by a man of first-rate talents, and 
who could command any subject he touched upon ; 
but they are deficient in true eloquence. There is 
none of that lofty thought which follows a reliance 
on high principle. On the contrary, they eschew 
principles, and fight the battle on details. There is 
a want of ‘“‘heart’’in them. There are none of 
those sudden touches which stir the soul. They 
appeal to the thinking faculty, not to the moral 
nature or the passions. The language is correct, 
nay, faultless, without being powerful. The 
illustrations are apt and serviceable, but dry. 
There is a want of that warm coloring which an 
ardent spirit infuses into a favorite theme. 

Sir Robert's speeches against the reform bill, 
though falling very far short of the high eloquence 
sv imposing a theme might have inspired, were 
more concentrated and vigorous, because there he 
was more in earnest. He had already made him- 
self the most distinguished man in the old house 
of commons. His ideas, his illustrations, were all 
associated with a state of things very different from 
that which was threatened while that great strug- 
gle was proceeding. It was, therefore, natural 
that he should view with real alarm the prospect 
of so utter a subversion of those established habits 
of thought on which his influence was founded. 
At that time all was fear or despair in the minds 
of the friends of constitutional government. Hope 
—the first prompting of that statesmanship which 
has since shaped out the art of ruling the new as 
formerly the old—had not yet dawned on the con- 
servative leader. He, therefure, spoke in earnest ; 
and his speeches on the reform bill may be point- 
ed to as being the best he ever made. In fact, he 
was there speaking for himself, as well as for his 
party. 

But his later speeches during the last two years 
of his leadership of opposition; when the victory 
was won, but the leader delayed the triumph ; and 
since he has assumed power almost on his own 
personal responsibility ; these reflect all the defects 
ascribed to the earlier ones, but much increased ; 
in consequence of the greater personal restraint 
imposed on him and the more extended political 
insincerity required, as he seems to think, by a 
statesman whose position amidst rival parties 
obliges him, in order to gain his objects, to be on 
good terms with all. 

If posterity shall decide to rank Sir Robert Peel 
among great men, he will rather be classed among 
the statesmen than among the orators. He may 
be talked of with Walpole, but not with Pitt or 
Fox. Oratory is a severe and exacting art. Its 
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odject is not merely to excite the passions or sway 
the judgment, but also to produce models for the 
delight or admiration of mankind. It is a study 
which will not brook a divided attention. The 
orator speaks rarely, at long intervals, during which 
he saturates his mind with his subject, while cast- 
ing it in the mould to which his taste guides him, 
as being the most calculated to enhance by its 
charm the intrinsic worth or beauty of his thoughts. 
Like the poet, he works either from love of his 
theme, or in the anticipation of triumph. But the 
exigencies of modern political warfare have called 
into heing a class of public speakers, whose effu- 
sions fal] as far short of those of the professed ora- 
tor in permanent beauty as they excel them in 
immediate utility. As the character of the house 
of commons, remodelled under the reform bill, has 
become more business-like, so the most popular 
and powerful speakers there are those who, re- 
jecting the beautiful, apply themselves te the prac- 
tical. Eloquence has become a positive element 
of power. A party leader is compelled to enter 
with almost equal energy into the most trifling as 
into the most important affairs. He must be always 
ready with facts, with arguments, with simulated 
enthusiasm ; he must identify himself with all the 
interests of those whom he would lead. Even 
were there time for that preparation which a great 
orator needs, there is no scope for his display. 

At the head of this class of public speakers—of 
those who either do not aim at, or fall short of 
acquiring, the divine art which, harmonizing lan- 
guage till it becomes a music, and shaping thought 
into a talisman, gives a man the right to be called 
an orator—stands forth, conspicuously, Sir Robert 
Peel. We have already said that he sacrifices 


rauch possible fame as an orator, in order to secure | 


substantial influence as a statesman. Some may 
be prepared to combat this ; to say that Sir Robert 
Peel’s inherent mediocrity is such that he could 
not, if he would, have rivalled even the most dis- 
tinguished of living orators, much less the mighty 
dead. But it is difficult to suppose that a man of 
such high and such varied attainments, one in 
whom the scholastic fervor has survived amidst the 
uncongenial pursuits of a stormy political life, one 
who, as for instance in his speech at Glasgow, and 
in some few of his speeches in parliament, or at 
public places, has breathed the purer atmosphere 
of poetry and philosophy; it is scarcely possible 
to believe that, had he early devoted himself to the 
study and imitation of the greatest models, to the 
perfection of style, to the discriminating choice of 
language, he could not have elevated himself as an 
orator to the highest rank. No; Sir Robert Peel’s 
aim is different. His political weight depends on 
his power of charming or influencing the house of 
commons. He has studied political opinion until 
even its minutest shades are made palpable to him. 
They are all more or less represented in the popu- 
Jar assembly, and there he displays his knowledge 
of all their wants, and avails himself, concealing 
his purpose, of all their rivalries and prejudices. 
Not one but finds, from time to time, an echo in the 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel. His caution, and, 
at the same time, his determination, are so well 
known, that the slightest hint he lets fall as to his 
poneee is instantly caught up. One cause of the 

reathless attention with which he is heard is, that 
each section of the house is anxious to penetrate 
the mystery of his future policy, knowing well 
that he will not utter any direct promise as a mere 
flourish, or unless he means to fulfil it. If he be 
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oracular in his mystery, he is often equally so in 
his studied mystification. As no man can moro 
clearly explain himself when he pleases, so no 
man can more adroitly wrap up his real meaning 
in an unintelligible involvement of words. Some- 
times a sturdy radical, or an indignant agriculturist, 
determines to catch the eel by the tail and electrify 
hitn. He puts some plain, direet question, and 
demands an answer. You think Sir Robert mast 
now be fairly posed, his veil must be rent, parties 
must soon resume their old habits, for he must say 
weep | positive on which a war-cry can be 
raised. He rises, leans forward on the table, play- 
ing with his glasses, or puts his hands under the 
tails of his blue frock-coat, and, in the most open 
and candid way, declares his determination to an- 
swer frankly the question that has been put to him. 
This is satisfactory,—it »ropitiates. All are on the 
qui vive. There is hushed silence; all heads are 
stretched forward in expectation of the announce- 
ment of policy. Perhaps Lord Joh Russell and 
Lord Palmerston exchange a glance or smile of 
incredulity, for they know their man. Meanwhile 
the soft, bland voice has poured itself forth, its 
faintest tone heard in the most remote corner, the 
bearing bespeaks a full consciousness of the respon- 
sibility of the duty of the moment, the face wears the 
placid expression of innocence. You are fairly pre- 
possessed for such a man. But what is he saying? 
By that cheer from Mr. Cobden and his Sancho, 
Mr. Bright, he appears to have said something 
pleasant to the manufacturers. But that roar of de- 
light from the other side? Oh, he has convulsed 
the country gentlemen by some well-timed compli- 
ment to agriculture. Another cheer, more general, 
is the reward of some pompous maxim of the pub- 
lic good. It is clear the house has warmed to him. 
The more kindly they entertain, the more candid 
grow the speaker's tones, the more earnest is he 
to do the best which the state of things allows. 
An elaborate statement follows of the different 
courses open to him, of their several advantages 
and disadvantages, in all of which he adroitly 
rouses the prejudices slumbering for the moment 
around him, and establishes a sympathy with each ; 
centring hopes in himself, and setting old hatreds 
against each other ; until, having thus led the vari- 
ous parties into a mental mé/ée, he winds up with 
an ‘‘ upon the whole,”’ leading, with pompous affec- 
tation of resolve, to a declaration of what he means 
to do, which, in fact, comprises—in an artful woof 
of phrases, sounding, but bodiless—almost every- 
thing that he does not mean to do. Meanwhile he 
has skilfully diverted the attention of all from the 
real point at issue, to their mutual jealousies and 
asperities. Ten to one he sits down ‘‘ amidst loud 
cheers,’’ having uttered much, but avowed nothing. 
It may be asked, how can such a body be so trans- 
parently cajoled? The answer is, It is done—done 
every day, in almost every speech ; and, the more 
it is done, the more they seem to like it. 

If Sir Robert has acquired, by long study and 
practice, the art of oe and moulding to his 
will a body of several hundred intelligent men, he 
may be pardoned if the matter of his speeches be 
not first-rate. The character given already to his 
earlier speeches applies to his later ones. Neither 
the thoughts nor the language ever rise above the 
level of common sense. They are not of that am- 
bitious character which invites criticism. They 
are political manceuvres and purposes put into lan~ 
guage, because a free constitution requires that 
the people should be parties to the policy of states- 
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men. The difference between Sir Robert Peel 
and other statesmen is, that he does not think in 
ublic, does not invite the public to think with him. 

e forms his plans out of the elements of thought 
he finds in the house of commons, and trusts to 
each party liking the ingredient it has separately 
contributed to the hash. 

A stranger to the house of commons, who, hav- 
ing heard of Sir Robert Peel’s influence there, had 
conceived some ideal portrait of a great orator, 
would assuredly be disappointed. He would ob- 
serve in his speeches a want of strong reasoning 
on fixed principles, a lax, loose, many-sided mode 
of viewing the most vital questions, and a great 
command of that sort of logic which takes in com- 
mon minds by clever fallacies. He would look in 
vain for vivid imagination or profound thought. 
He would find no outline of a complete scheme of 
policy, nor any one ruling idea with which his 
own views and political sympathies could associate. 
The style he would pronounce inartificial ; not that 
there is no attempt at construction, but that the 
speech is so crowded with extraneous matter and 
the speaker has so many ends to gain, that a — 
fect plan would be impossible. He would complain 
of verbosity, of repetition of ideas, nay, whole 
arguments in different words, and then imperfectly 
expressed, of a pervading pretension to something 
very profound which constantly falls short of ac- 
complishment. Of the action used by the speaker 
he would be tempted to say that it was neither 
modest as becomes an unassuming reasoner, nor 
commanding as ought to be the action of a great 
orator. He would see at one time a pompous 
solemnity leading to nothing ; at another, the most 
trivial postures of every-day after-dinner conversa- 
tion ushering in the most important topics. His 
elbow resting on the table before him, while his 
pointed finger shakes ominously at his opponents, 
and one leg is crossed over the other—the posture 





of a man laying down an argument to a familiar 
friend ; or, his thumbs buried in the pockets of his 
capacious waistcoat, while his coat is thrown back 
ostentatiously, as some foreigners do to show their | 
fine velvet linings; or, as is more commonly the 
case, his hands hidden under his coat-tails, while 
he stands much as he might with his back to the 
fire—these are not exactly the positions or gestures 
of a great orator. 

But, on the other hand, whatever the defects of 
Sir Robert Peel, when his speeches or his actions 
are looked at critically, you cannot fail to admire 
his ease and self-possession, the thorough knowl- 
ledge he has, even to the minutest details, of every 
subject he undertakes, the adroitness with which 
he enters into all the different feelings, prejudices, 
and interests which surround him, and the wit he 
evinces in wielding them so as to produce all the 
appearance of enthusiasm, aad in moulding them 
to his purpose, of subduing’ @eir varieties to one 
harmonious course of action. In the art of man- 
aging the house ef commons he is, indeed, unri- 
valled. 





Tue Maka Times has the following from Con- 
stantinople, dated the 28th: ‘We understand 
that Sir Stratford Canning has addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the Porte on the subject of the 
impediments which have been thrown in the way 
of the construction of a Protestant Church in 





Jerusalem. The conduct of the Porte in persist- 


PROTESTANT CHURCH IN JERUSALEM-—SIR H. POTTINGER. 


ing in its opposition to the establishment of a 
Protestant place of worship in the Holy Land 
will appear the more extraordinary when the 
deep aeons under which she is placed to the 
British government are taken into consideration ; 
when it is recollected that it is almost solely to 
British aid that she owes the ion of Jerusa- 
lem itself. After every endeavor to make the 
Porte comprehend the reasonableness and justice 
of our demands, and to remove the futile objec- 
tions by which they were met, Sir Stratford 
Canning has, we understand, taken the only 
course which remained to bring the matter to a 
positive and satisfactory conclusion. He has 
now, we believe, placed before it in unanswerable 
terms the grounds on which we ask a privilege 
conceded to so many other nations—a privilege 
which with them, indeed, has now assumed the 
character of a right, and has urged upon it, in a 
manner which we trust will admit of no further 
evasion, the necessity of a prompt and favorable 
consideration of the claims of the British govern- 
ment. The English public will no doubt learn 
with much satisfaction the nature of the steps 
taken by Sir Stratford Canning in a question 
which has excited an unusual interest amongst 
the most influential and respectable men of all 
classes. We may hope, from the success of nego- 
tiations similarly carried on by his excellency, that 
the difficulties which have so long surrounded this 
important subject will speedily be removed, and 
that England will ere long have a Protestant 
Church in Jerusalem. 





Sir H. Porrincer.—The country will be far 
from grudging Sir Henry Pottinger a pension ; 
but we hope a condition may be annexed to the 
grant for suspending it during such period as Sir 
Henry shall be in the receipt of some higher 
salary on account of any office he may hold under 
government; and we further hope that this condi- 
tion may be early put in force. Sir Henry is 
still in the vigor of life, and if Sir John Hob- 
house’s panegyric be no more beyond the truth 
than we believe it to be, when he says that ‘* it 
was impossible for such services to be rendered 
by any other individual in a manner similar to that 
in which they had been performed by Sir Henry 
Pottinger,”’ we should be sorry that so efficient an 
officer should be laid upon the shelf. If a colony 
requiring a first-rate man of business to administer 
its government should be unable to pay a salary 
adequate to the deserts of this distinguished and 
successful diplomatist, in that case we would 
allow the salary and the pension to run on to- 
gether; but there are prizes worth Sir Henry's 
acceptance, and in places where his services 
would be most acceptable. Whenever a vacancy 
should occur in Ceylon, or in one of the three 
Presidencies, or in the Governor-Generalship of 
India, or of Canada, (supposing Lord Metcalfe’s 
health should require his retirement,) in fields like 
these, worthy of his tere te we would 
fain see Sir Henry Pottinger employed, and it 
would be no drawback to our satisfaction that his 
pension should be in the mean time saved to the 
country, and he none the worse, but all the better. 
We really believe Mr. Hume’s economy more 
wisely displayed on the present occasion, when he 
would fairly pay for valuable services, than ever 
before by that gentleman.— Times. 
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INDIAN LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 


From some Indian statistics recently published, 
it would appear that while the importation into 
India of all articles of dress, particularly of milli- 
nery, was rapidly increasing, the importation of 
books was almost proportionably decreasing. Un- 
doubtedly the prima facie inference from these 
facts is unfavorable to the activity of the mental 
life of India. Perhaps, however, greater facilities 
of internal communication have led to an increase 
of circulating libraries in India; so that though 
the number of books imported have fallen off, a 
larger number of persons now read those which 
are imported than did formerly. The surprising 
increase in the number of Indian newspapers, 
which fill their columns with extracts from our most 

pular publications, and the large circulation in 
ndia of our own journals, have, too, it must be 
recollected, a tendency to lessen the amount of 
book reading in a country where books are very 
expensive, for they supply the substance, without 
imposing the cost, of our current literature. We 
are the more inclined to accept this explanation 
of the fact, because the press of India is, we ob- 
serve, by no means inactive in bringing forth works 
of real value and of permanent importance. In 
looking through the advertisements of a single 
paper received by the last mail, we see many indi- 
cations that great ability is devoted to the study 
of Hindoo antiquities and Jiterature—a study 
profitable as inseparably connected with native im- 
provement, by giving us a more correct comprehen- 
sion of the Hindoo mind, its weaknesses, and 
where most readily assailable—that quite as much 
talent is employed in the holier work of preparing 
works suited for the introduction of Christianity— 
that Protestantism in India has as staunch defend- 
ers against Romish heresy and Puseyite errors as 
at home—that elaborate and detailed reports on 
the various branches of its administration—on 
law, police, finance, education, &c. &c.—are just 
as popular with the supreme government of India 
as they are in Downing street—that military me- 
moirs find circulation—that works on Indian polit- 
ical relations have a rapid sale—that not only has 
Calcutta now its Quarterly, but that its local press 
has given birth to an epic, (the Invisible World, by 
Mr. Robinson, a Baptist missionary,) rivalling 
Paradise Lost itself in length. 

The native mind of India, moreover, gives occu- 
pation to a press of its own. The native journals 
are even more numerous than the British newspa- 
pers of India, and considering the people to whom 
they are addressed, they are conducted with ability 
comparatively as great. They are, however, in 
the main, either hostile to Christianity from Deism, 
or are avowedly devoted to the support of native 
superstition. Nor can they be said, onthe whole, 
to be favorable to the supremacy of the rule of the 
stranger. Insensibly, it may indeed be remarked, 
our civilization is penetrating into their columns, 
and by the very reproduction of our news the cause 
of native improvement is unconsciously advanced 
_ by disabusing their readers of traditionary preju- 
dices, and stimulating curiosity as to Western art 
and science. For the present state of the native 
— the government of India is itself much to 
lame ; for by the encouragement it has given to 
Orientalism in the cause of Education, it has pro- 
moted the publication of journals devoted to Brah- 
minical absurdities and to visionary schemes of 
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native independence. Now, however, that Sir 
Henry Harding is resolutely advancing vernacular 
education—that is European literature, science, 
and art, conveyed through the indigenous lan- 
guages of India—it is no unreasonable expectation 
that a few short years will spontaneously produce 
a native press in the interests of Christian truth, 
European literature, and British connexion. 

That the British press of India is very ably, 
though somewhat too violently, conducted, no one 
who knows it can deny. On political, civil, and 
military affairs, its information is both correct and 
interesting ; its views generally sensible, its feel- 
ings thoroughly British ; and, however much we 
may affect to deny the fact, it is nevertheless true 
that, indirectly, Indian journals have on these sub- 
jects very considerable influence on public opinion 
at home. To the general tone of Indian society 
their own interests, of course, make them respond ; 
and of its broader and coarser traits they are to be 
received as a reflex. In this respect they are 
quite as obnoxious to the reproach of clique-ism 
and personalities as was the press of this country 
itself some twenty years ago; but even in this 
regard, they are, considering the short time free- 
dom of the press has been tolerated in India, and 
the want of political importance journals must al- 
ways have in a country where they can have very 
little influence in the policy, and none at all in the 
personnel, of its government,—the press of India is, 
on the whole, creditable to Indian society and to 
those who conduct it. Indeed, for, what in the 
estimation of those at home most deeply interested 
in India must be considered as its chief fault, soci- 
ety in India is, perhaps, more responsible than its 


conductors : that fault is the very small importance 


paid by jt to the material state and concerns of In- 
dia and of its native population—matters about 
which the greater part of the Indian readers of In- 
dian newspapers have, we fear, small care; the 
cause being ignorance of vernacular languages. 
There are not, however, wanting evidences of 
improvement even in this important, and (to an In- 
dian editor tormented with Caleutta, Bombay, or 
Madras gossip, mofussil tittle-tattle, military move- 
ments, revenue and fiscal appointments, and gene- 
ral politics) difficult point. The success which 
has attended the attention which the distinguished 
paper published at Serampore gives to the mate- 
rial concerns of India, (though we regret that its 
former stern impartiality no longer always prevails 
in its columns,) has excited the rivalry of other 
Indian journals to the wants and the wrongs of the 
native population. Anticipations of further im- 
provement may, too, be indulged from the whole- 
some influence on journalism which the publication 
of a Quarterly Review at the seat of supreme gov- 
ernment, discussing in a calm and comprehensive 
spirit the questions the newspapers more hastily 
and narrowly debate, must have ; just as a new era 
in English newspapers may be dated from the 
success of our own Quarterlies. The Calcutta 
Review is now fairly launched on what, we trust, 
will be a long and prosperous voyage in the stormy 
but healthy sea of literature and politics. In spite 
ef some defects in workmanship, which a little ex- 
erience will quickly supply, it promises well. 
rom the earlier numbers it might, indeed, have 
been feared that it, too, would neglect the mate- 
rial wants of India, and apply itself exclusively to 
Hindoo antiquities and literature, and to the more 
exciting political occurrences of the day ; but the 
admirable paper on the State of Indigenous Educa- 
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tion, in the fourth, and the valuable articles on the 
Persone of the Police, and on Bengal as it is, in 
the fifth number, just received, relieve us of all 
apprehension on that score. Let it only proceed 
in the spirit of these contributions, and in real sub- 
stantial usefulgess.it will far exceed its older con- 
temporaries at home, in which an inordinate sup- 
ply of twaddle now appears. In the last named 
article the reviewer concurs in the objections we 
have so frequently urged to the longer continuance 
of the salt monopoly. He admits that Bengal is 
at present miserably under supplied with that ar- 
ticle, that the price at which salt is now sold 
there ‘‘is unreasonably and inconveniently high 
for a poor population,”’ and that this ‘ necessary 
of life has in too many instances become a costly 
and almost unattainable luxury ;’’ and he adds, 
that in salt alone does taxation press more heavily 
on the natives under the British than under any 
previous dynasty. We rejoice thus to find that 
this subject is concurrently becoming in India and 
in England the subject of deep censure. And to 
encourage our contemporaries there to discuss it, 
we would whisper in their ears the belief of all 
well-informed persons here that the subject needs 
only a proper ventilation to induce the court of di- 
rectors to substitute customs duties on imported 
salt for their present monopoly. On this point, at 
least, the directors would not dislike the pressure 
of a little wholesome public opinion. e may 
not, however, go further in this direction. Verb. 





From the Atlas, 
SPAIN, AND ITS ROYAL FAMILY. 


Txovcn Don Carlos’ abdication be of what he 
never possessed—the crown of Spain—it is never- 
theless an act which evinces the victory gained by 
reason, moderation and liberality, over absolutism 
and bigotry even at Bourges. For at the court of 
the imprisoned prince, as formerly at the court of 
our own pretender at St. Germain’s, there existed 
two parties; the one apostolical, who denounced 
all attempts at compromise of their royal tool’s 
legal rights, and had their strength in his intracta- 
ble obstinacy ; the other, in their opponents’ opin- 
ion, defectionists, who saw in the withdrawal of 
Don Carlos’ own personal claims the only hope 
for the restoration of his family to Spain, and who 
have at last succeeded by operating on his fears, 
and on his uxorious feelings. 

Whatever may be Don Carlos’ other faults, he 
has the merit of being an attached husband, and 
the health of his devoted wife has, it is well known, 
suffered deeply at Bourges ; her complete restora- 
tion demands change of air and of scene; but so 
long as Don Carlos persisted in his pretensions 
there was little hope of France releasing its pris- 
oners. The consideration that his abdication would 
set him and his consort free, was not, therefore, 
without influence in producing that act ; and the 
use he intends to make of freedom is, his procla- 
mation states, to pass the remainder of his days, 
not, as did his great ancestor Charles V. on de- 
scending from the throne, in a convent, but “ in 
domestic tranquillity.” 

This was, however, undoubtedly the minor con- 
sideration. The comparatively settled state of 
Spain; the marriageable age which Queen Isabel 
has now reached ; the failure (owing chiefly to the 
intrigues of the queen mother) of the negotiation 
for an alliance with the Neapolitan Bourbons, the 
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willingness of the pope, hitherto the firm supporter 
of the pretender of Bourges, to recognize on not 
unattainable conditions the sovereignty of Ferdi- 
nand’s daughter ; the advice of Austria and Prus- 
sia—not of Russia, for the czar’s policy is to kee 
up such an ‘‘ open question” in the west as wi 
divert attention from the east of Europe ; the over- 
throw of the liberal constitution of Spain ; the 
possession of legislative powers by the executive 
government of that country, and the absolutist 
principles of Narvaez and his creatures now in 
power at Madrid—these undoubtedly were the 
greater considerations that forced even Don Carlos’ 
obstinacy to the conclusion that the present was, 
if ever, the time to reattempt the return of his 
family to Spain. 

The act of abdication is, in itself, an admission 
that force cannot restore the succession of the 
Spanish monarchy to the male branch of the royal 
family. And the proclamation of the prince’s son, 
in whose favor the abdication is made, is in sub- 
stance an invitation to merge the disputes regard- 
ing the succession in a marriage between her 
majesty and himself. ‘‘ There is,’’ says Charles 
Louis, ** no sacrifice compatible with my honor and 
my conscience, to which I am not disposed, in 
order to put a conclusion to civil discord, and to 
hasten the reconciliation of the royal family.” 
This passage hints, of course, at the possibility of 
his consenting to become a king consort instead 
of a king regnant of Spain ; and it is, in truth, the 
only character in which he ean ever hope to re- 
enter that country ; for the stability of Queen Isa- 
bel’s throne may be assumed as the only certainty 
in the prospects of Spain. The title of that prin- 
cess is not only recoguized and guaranteed by Eng- 
land and France, but is fixed deeply in the hearts 
of the great mass of the Spanish people. Careless 
and indifferent as events have proved to constitu- 
tional government, the Spaniards are almost unani- 
mous in regarding Queen Isabel as their rightful 
sovereign. The restoration of the pretender as 
the legitimate successor of Ferdinand is therefore 
a contingency perfectly hopeless ; for it could only 
be accomplished by the conquest of Spain. What, 
then, are the probabilities of his marriage with his 
royal cousin? Undoubtedly the reconciliation of 
the branches of the royal family, and the fusion of 
parties are, in the present state of that kingdom, 
a most desirable termination of a long and deplora- 
ble conflict. That no one will deny. But the real 
question is, whether Spain and Europe might not, 
in such a marriage as is designed for its accom- 
plishment, pay too dearly. or, assuming that 
there were no other objections against the alliance, 
Spain has already suffered too deeply from conso- 
brinal marriages to regard their recurrence with 
hopeful anticipations. Had, indeed, the constitu- 
tion which Espartero left to the Spanish nation 
been fostered and preserved as its merits deserved, 
the evil effect of such a marriage might have been 
looked on with less apprehension ; inasmuch as 
that constitution would have interposed between. 
the Spaniards and the personal characters of their 
sovereigns. But it is destroyed, and the liberties 
of Spain are again, in reality, though not, it may 
be, nominally, at the mercy of the court; and the 
importance of the wn character of the mon- 
archs of Spain has revived to almost its ancient 
interest. e first objection to such a mode of 
reconciling the royal family of Spain is, therefore, 
the probable disastrous political consequences of 
a consobrinal marriage. 
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There are, however, other serious objections. 
The return of the young pretender even as king 
consort is, in substance, his return as king reg- 
nant; for such has been the insufficiency of the 
education bestowed on Queen Isabel, that on her 
marriage she must necessarily sink into the mere 
organ @f her husband’s will. The choice of a 
king consort is therefore a question of unusually 
great political importance to Spain. Now it is 
scarcely possible that the young pretender, in such 
@ position, should sympathize with a state of things 
to which is attributable the dethronement of his 
branch of the family. ‘True it is that he protests 
he has been taught by adversity ; true it is that he 

romises to respect the altered condition in which 

e would on his return find it; but the treachery 
and faithlessness of his family are too proverbial to 
encourage any great reliance on the vague assur- 
ances of a proclamation, which in reality is a bid 
for a throne ; and it is impossible to overlook the 
restrictions and the reservations with which he has 
even in that proclamation clogged his more gener- 
ous assurances. Ferdinand ‘* the beloved’’ gave 
to the winds the sanctity of his reiterated oath 
when it interfered with his power; and the spirit 
of Ferdinand survives in the family of Don Carlos. 
Let not, therefore, the Spanish people ‘ put their 
faith in princes.”’ 

The restoration of the young pretender in any 
character would, moreover, prove a question of 
domestic and dynastic interest for France and 
Louis Philippe. That monarch has himself a 
uestion of succession suspended over his head, 
threatening to fall on his family and on France 
when he shall be summoned away. It is a great 
mistake, one into which the higher and better in- 
formed classes of Frenchmen never fall, however 
they may preserve silence on the point, to suppose 
that Carlism in France is contemptible; on the 
contrary, it is an active, a powerful and an increas- 
ing element in French politics; in truth it is the 
most formidable enemy that the Orleans dynasty 
has to contend against. The revival of the Roman 
Catholic religion, the spirit of ultra-Montaneism, 
and the success of the Jesuits, have infused 
strength, and vigor, and hope into French Carlism. 
The progress of religious belief and of Carlism 
have been contemporaneous, and almost contermi- 
nous in France; hence the opposition which the 
party, of all sections, which support the revolution 
of July, manifest towards the Jesuits, who are the 
chief promoters of this concurrent progress. Now, 
what could give a more powerful impetus to, or 
stimulate higher hopes in, French Carlism, than 
the success, however small, of Spanish Carlism? 
The cause of Isabel of Spain has been the ad- 
vanced post of the defence of the Orleans dynasty. 
Restore the young pretender, and that parallel of 
resistance is at all events removed. 





Heatrtu or Lorp Metcatre.—A private letter 
received from Canada by the last mail gives some 
interesting details respecting the health of the gov- 
ernor-general. The following is an extract :— 

** Lord Metcalfe’s health is very good, but he 
suffers dreadfully, and lives in constant dread of 
losing the other eye, one being completely gone. 
I dined with him when in Montreal. He is deter- 
mined to die at his post. His resolution is quite 
miraculous, and he is quite sanguine of success 
(if his life is spared) in putting down Radicals 


and Democrats. I had a long conversation with | dence 





him before dinner, and he entertained that day a 
company of twenty-seven, many of them ladies, 
and he never winced, although evidently suffering, 
from the glare of light, frightfully. He is a wor. . 
derful man.” 

The above shows the extreme improbability of 
a rumor lately put forward with some confidence, 
that government had it in contemplation to send 
out Sir Henry Pottinger to supersede Lord Met- 
calfe in the government of the Canadas.—Britan- 
nia 14 June. 





Tue Cuearances or THE HIGHLANDERS 1N 
ScotLanp.—Ardgay, near Tain, Ross-shire, May 
27.—I returned to this place for the purpose of 
witnessing the sequel of the clearance of the poor 
Highlanders out of Glen Calvie, an account of 
which I sent you some days ago. I drove over 
on Sunday to the parish church of Croick, which is 
near Glen Calvie. Close by a bridge leading to 
the glen the whole of these poor people, and the 
inhabitants of one or two neighboring straths, 
were assembled to hear one of their elders read 
the Psalms to them. They numbered about 250 
persons. They were all seated in the Gaelic 
fashion, on the hill side, in a cirele, facing the 
officiating elder; the women all neatly dressed in 
net caps, and wearing scarlet or plaid shawls; 
the men wearing their blue bonnets, and having 
their shepherd’s plaids wrapped round them. 
This was their only covering, and this was the 
Free Church. I drove on, and went to the Estab- 
lished Church. The service was partly in Gaelic 
and partly in English, but the congregation was 
miserably thin. There were but ten persons be- 
sides the minister in the church. hind the 
church, in the churchyard, a long kind of booth 
was erected, the roof formed of tarpauling stretch- 
ed over poles, the sides closed in with horse- 
cloths, rugs, blankets, and plaids. On inquiry I 
found that this was the refuge of the Glen Calvie 
people. With two exceptions the whole of the 
people left the glen on Saturday afternoon, about 
eighty in number, and took refuge in this tent 
erected in their churchyard. In my Jast letter I 
informed you that they had been round to every 
heritor and factor in the neighborhood, and twelve 
out of the eighteen families had been unable to find 
places of shelter. The whole country side was 
up on the hills watching them as they silently 
took possession of their tent. A fire was kindled 
in the churchyard, round which the poor children 
clustered. Two cradles, with infants in them, 
were placed close to the fire, and sheltered round 
by the dejected-looking mothers. Others busied 
themselves in dividing the tent into compartments, 
by means of blankets, for the different families. 
Contrasted with the gloomy dejection of the 

rown-up and the aged was the, perhaps, not 
ess melancholy picture of the poor children 
thoughtlessly playing round the fire, pleased with 
the novelty of all around them. Of the eighty 
people who passed the night in the churchyard 
with the most insufficient shelter, twenty-three 
were children under ten years of age, seven per- 
sons were sickly and in health, and ten are 
about sixty years of age; about eight are young 
married men. There are a few grown-up chil- 
dren, and the rest are persons in middle life, from 
forty to fifty years of age. They are still remain- 
ing there.—Extracted from the Times’ 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


Tux London Times, complaining, in a late num- 
ber, of the want of energy on the part of other 
governments in their efforts to suppress the slave- 
trade remarks : 

‘* With the United States the case is wholly dif- 
ferent. They refused to accept the mutual right 
of search, but their government has codperated 
with sincerity, and their navy with activity and 
success, in the suppression of the slave-trade. 
When Lord Palmerston sneers at the Treaty of 
Washington, which his mismanagement of the 
boundary negotiations did not allow him to con- 
clude, is he aware that the American squadron is 
by far the most serviceable auxiliary we have ever 
had on the coast of Africa? and that more has 
been done to establish a good understanding with 
our own officers, and to promote their common 
object, by the American sloops, than by all the 
right-of-search warrants issued by the French 
navy !’’ 

his paragraph reminds us of a few observa- 
tions on the subject of ‘‘ the Treaty of Washing- 
ton,’’ to which it alludes, which we have for some 
time past intended to take occasion to place before 
our readers. 

When the Treaty of Washington was con- 
cluded, 1 age were raised in some quarters to 
that article by which the governments of the 
United States and Great Britain stipulated to 
employ squadrons on the coast of Africa in the 
repression of the slave-trade, each party assum- 
ing the charge of executing its own laws against 
the s)--c-trade, of preventing the abuse and main- 
taining the honor of its own flag, and of visiting 
its own merchantmen. The friends of the treaty 
in the United States contended that this provision, 
being a su')stitute for, was in fact the exclusion of, 
the claim >f search previously asserted as against 
our vesse's by Great Britain; while the opponents 
of the treaty alleged that it involved, on our part, 
an abandonment of the question as to the right of 
search, and a new concession to England. What 
is now transpiring in Europe affords the most 
complete justification of the treaty in this respect, 
and is alike honorable to the diplomacy of the 
American negotiator of that treaty, and to the 
dignity and character of the United States. 

‘or many years it had been the policy of Eng- 
land, by every means in her power, to obtain from 
the other European powers treaties, which, while 
they stipulated on their face for a reciprocal right 
of chins 3 in repression of the slave-trade, yet gave 
to England an exclusive right of search in practice, 
inasmuch as England alone, of the European pow- 
ers, had a numerous military and commercial ma- 
rine on the coast of Africa. To give to her the 
complete and all but exclusive yr of the ocean, 
it only needed that she should bring the United 
States within the same conditions which she had | 
extorted from the principal European States. She} 
endeavored to effect this by negotiation, but failed ; 
‘for the United States retained a salutary remem- 
‘brance of the encroachments on neutral rights and 
the abuse of maritime powers which had signalized 
the career of Great Britain for near a century past, 
and more especially during the war of the French 
Revolution. Failing to effect this by negotiation, 
she resorted to the dangerous experiment of 
extending her claim of search to our ships by the 





simple force of an act of her Parliament. Reluc- 
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tance on our ga angry correspondence, disturb- 
ance of good feeling if not of understanding 


between the two countries—all this was the nat- 
ural consequence of the assumption of Great 
Britain to exercise on our merchant marine, by 
virtue of an act of parliament, rights which she 
had sought but failed to obtain by treaty.* 

England, on the one hand, claimed of us the ex- 
ecution of engagements which we had entered 
into at Ghent for the suppression of the African 
slave-trade. We, on the other hand, exclaimed 
against her revival of those pretensions of mati- 
time search which had even already involved us 
in war. And the negotiation between Mr. Web- 
ster and Lord Ashburton put an end at once to 
these pretensions of England, so far as we were 
concerned, and restored the harmonious relations 
of the two governments on this point, while the 
same negotiations fully redeemed the plighted faith 
of the United States. 

But the effect of these negotiations abroad, it is 
now apparent, has been not Jess important than at 
home. Among the powers whom Great Britain 
had induced to concede to her this right of search 
was France, whose ministers, in doing this, had 
not reflected upon, perhaps had not fully under- 
stood, the magnitude of the concession they were 
making to England. Public attention in France 
had already been called to the subject by the 
conduct of British officers in regard to French as 
well as American vessels on the coast of Africa; 
and the Treaty of Washington, while it opened 
the eyes of the French administration to the 
error it had committed, gave an example of suc- 
cess and a point d’appui to the French opposi- 
tion. 

There ensued such a decisive vote of the French 
Chambers, condemning the course of the adminis- 
tration in this respect, and more especially a treaty 
then recently concluded by Mr. Guizot, that the 
latter was constrained to retrace his steps, and 
seek for a modification of the French treaties with 
England in regard to the slave-trade. The pro- 
gress of this change of policy in France, and the 
influence of our treaty upon it, conspicuously 
apparent in the mission of the Duke de Broglie to 
substitute for the right of search a common block- 
ade against the slave dealers on the coast of 
Africa, was not less so in the debates in the 
French Chambers by which it was preceded. 

In reply to Count Mole, Mr. Guizot said, (in 
the chamber of peers :) 

‘* Gentlemen, since your Jast session I have 
pursued, seriously, actively, the negotiation of 
which I had undertaken the responsibility. 1 
have represented to the English government the 
necessity of seeking, for the attainment of our 
common object, the suppression of the slave-trade, 
means other than the right of search, WHICH HAs 
BECOME INEFFICACIOUS for its suppression, and 
which at the same time compromises the relations 
of the two countries. The English government 
has comprehended our situation. It has compre- 
hended the reasons on which our proposals were 
founded, and a mixed commission is to be charged 
immediately to devise in common for the suppres- 
sion of the right or search—I would say for the 
suppression of the slave-trade—means other than 
the right of search, and which shall be equally 
efficacious.”’ 

Mr. Guizot inadvertently spoke of the object of 
the commission as being the suppression of the 
right of search. He corrected himself in saying 
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the suppression of the slave-trade ; but the original 
expression, inadvertent as it was, was not the less 
a true description of the object. 

In the chamber of deputies, replying to Mr. 
Thiers, Mr. Guizot said : 

** The conviction of England was, that the right 
of search is the most efficacious means, and per- 
haps the only means, to suppress the slave-trade. 
* * * How, then, persuade the English 
government to renounce this means? We must 
make the English government comprehend, and 
through it the parliament, and through the parlia- 
ment the country, that there are other means 
equally efficacious—nay, more efficacious ; for at 
present the right of search has lost much of its 
efficiency. It was necessary, I say, to persuade 

ngland that the right of search was not the sole 
means of repressing the slave-trade. This was a 
great step; and this step has been taken by the 
nomination of the mixed commission.”’ 

We have put in italics an expression which Mr. 
Guizot makes use of repeatedly, for the purpose 
of calling attention to the turning point of the 
whole question. He avows that, in his opinion, 
the right of search has now become inefficacious 
for the suppression of the slave-trade. When he 
made the treaty of 1841 he deemed it efficacious. 
What has occurred since then to change his views * 
He does not himself explain this expression ; but 
the explanation is found in the speech of Mr. 
Dupin, who says, (in the chamber of deputies)— 

‘Finally a great fact made its appearance. 
France had supposed that all nations would, in the 
interests of humanity, submit themselves to the 
policy of the right of search. One of those 
nations, which has the most considerable marine, 
and whose citizens have been largely engaged in 
the commerce of slaves, you have dispensed from 
the operation of the right of search. The United 
States have been left out of the treaties. France 
said, if the United States do not submit to the right 
of search, why should we submit to it? For tuts 
CAUSE 1T 18 that we desire our flag to be placed 
under the exclusive surveillance of our own navy. 
We have desired it, we do now desire it, and we 
will never cease to desire it.”’ 

These extracts prove conclusively the great 
change of policy on the part of France, and the 
acquiescence in that change on the part of Eng- 
land; and they also prove that this change is 
owing mainly to the Treaty of Washington. 

But the change does not stop here. The United 
States have sucessfully resisted the pretensions of 
Great Britain in this matter, and have provided an 
adequate and honorable substitute for the right of 
search as a means of repressing the slave-trade. 
Our success awakens the public pride and the em- 
ulation of France, and she is now engaged in se- 
curing a similar substitute as between herself and 
England. France and the United States having 
thus established their own independence of Eng- 
land in this matter, what becomes of the general 
question of the right of search? Can Great Brit- 
ain maintain, as against the low countries, the 
Baltic powers, and those of the peninsular, mari- 
time claims which she has abandoned in her inter- 
course with France and the United States? This 
is impossible. In fact, the question has alread 
come up for discussion in Spain. The Spanish 
government and chambers now profess a readiness 
to concur with England in the suppression of the 
slave-trade ; but they declare that they cannot sub- 
mit to the national ignominy of having their vessels 
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searched and their merchants and seamen op- 
ressed by English cruisers, when the United 
tates has set her face against this, when England 
has yielded to the opposition of the United States 
and agreed to other measures, and when France 
is treading successfully in the footsteps of the 
United States. 

From these facts it is evident that the portion of 
the negotiation of the Treaty of Washington which 
attracted least attention at home, (where the 
question of boundary overshadowed everything 
else,) naturally excited most interest abroad, be- 
cause it concerned the general rights of naviga- 
tion. The virtual renunciation by England of the 
claim of search, in virtue of the substituted treaty 
provision, has already begun to work its conse- 
quences ; and the notice given at the same time 
by the United States to England, and accepted by 
her, that any revival by the latter of her old claim 
to impress seamen on board our ships will be 
deemed and treated as cause of war, is destined 
probably to have not less important effects on the 
future maritime relations of Europe and America. 





From the London Atlas, 
THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 


Tue position of the French in Algeria is again 
becoming uneasy. The Emperor of Morocco has 
refused to ratify the boundary treaty negotiated by 
his envoys with General De La Rue. A commit- 
tee of the French Chambers has reported against 
Marshal Bugeaud’s intended expedition into Ka- 
bylia, inhabited by the bravest of the mountain 
tribes, and the most inveterate opponents of French 
dominion, as inopportune, imprudent, and impoli- 
tic. All the western country between Tenez and 
Montaganem is in open insurrection. In short, a 
renewal of the war, which has been suspended by 
accident only, is an occurrence of the greatest 
probability. Now all experience proves that 
though France in such a war may be again victo- 
rious, she can gain no substantial advantage from 
her victories. She will neither be more secure in 
the territories she already possesses, and to extend 
is to weaken them, nor more certain of lengthened 
peace. Yet cannot France long avoid a renewal 
of general hostilities save by abandoning the inte- 
rior and retiring to the coast. And the latter is a 
step she will not take because opposed to her 
sense of glory, and because possession of the coast 
merely would involve the giving up of all those 
grand schemes of African colonization which she 
once indulged in Egypt, which she now dreams 
of in Algeria. 

The truth is, France in Algeria aims at an im- 
possibility. It is the subjection of not less than 
four millions of people, animated to a man against 
her, whose rude and savage love of independence 
is the redeeming trait in their character, and whose 
religious fanaticism in the hour of defeat arouses 
them to fresh exertions. They flourish where a 
French army could not exist. The rigor of their 
seasons, the ruggedness of their roadless country, 
are allies that no treachery can deprive them of. 
Their destitution of military supplies, without 
which an European army cannot perform the com- 


y|monest operation, does not affect their constant 


power of annoyance, or diminish their opportuni- 
ties of harassing and surrounding their opponent’s 

ition. And the continuance of war impairs but 
itile their natural resources. Against such ene- 
mies we should not have conquered India. It was 
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because the great bulk of the people of Hindostan 
were of a very different race that it is now our de- 
pendent empire. And it is because the people of 
Algeria are homogeneous that France can only 
conquer it by exterminating them. 

In fifteen years France has spent more than 
forty millions sterling, and left the bones of 
250,000 soldiers in Algeria. Yet in spite of all 
this treasure and blood wasted, her dominion 
there has no defence but the sword. 

Thrice, indeed, during that period, the French 
have had the opportunity of gaining a firm footing ; 
but on each occasion their own treachery and bad 
faith have deprived them of what they will never 
now regain. By the articles of capitulation en- 
tered into with the deposed dey they guaranteed 
the property of the inhabitants. Yet no sooner 
after the revolution of July, did Marshal Clauzel 
arrive with a host of adventurers, than they began 
to ‘* colonize,’’ by driving out the inhabitants and 
seizing on their goods, and that without having 
either the resources or the energy necessary for 
carrying such a scheme of ** systematic coloniza- 
tion’’ into execution. They expelled the proprie- 
tors from the fine and fertile plains of the Metedja, 
and drove back the indigenous inhabitants beyond 
the Lesser Atlas; where Clauzel, in the worst 
style of French military melodrame, proclaimed 
‘* they had united the fire of their bivouacs to the 
fire of the stars!’’ ‘The consequence was an Arab 
league against the invaders and colonizers; and 
for three years it made pillaging, burning, and 
massacring the order of the day. In January, 
1834, General Desmichels, Governor of Oran, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Abd-el-Kader ; and 
it, being observed with good faith on both sides, 
secured peace for a year. This treaty was, how- 
ever, deemed too favorable to the Arabs; Desmi- 
chels was recalled, and replaced by General Tre- 
zel, who at once attacked Abd-el-Kader. The 
Emir repulsed his assailants, and, victorious, pro- 
ox to renew the terms of peace. Unfortunately 

arshal Clauzel was again appointed to the com- 
mand, and he replied by renewing hostilities, ia all 
of which he was substantially beaten; for while 
the Arabs escaped him in advancing, they har- 
assed him in retiring. At last his inglorious re- 
treat from before Constantina put an end to his 
administration. Marshal Vallee succeeded, and af- 
ter various successes he concluded (May 30, 1837) 
the treaty of Tafna with the Emir, which, like 
that of Desmichels in 1834, recognized the author- 
ity and the territory of Abd-el-Kader. For eigh- 
teen months this treaty was respected by the 
French ; but at their expiration a military prome- 
nade, at which the Duke of Orleans presided, pen- 
etrated, with all the parade of victory, beyond the 
iron gates which were the limits of their territory ; 
and this violation of the treaty of Tafna roused all 
the Arab tribes to arms. Since then hostilities 
have never ceased in Algeria; and never, with this 
thrice-told experience of French treachery, will, 
until the French either abandon the interior or ex- 
terminate the Arabs. 





Boox-maxinc.—A_ case illustrative of fraudu- 
lent book-making came before the Common Pieas 
entitled ‘‘ Wright v. Tallis and others.’’ The 
plaintiff published a book called ‘‘ Evening Devo- 
tions.’’ It was put forth as a translation from the 
German of Dr. Sturm. It was not so. In point 
of fact, it had been written in English bya gentle- 
‘nan named Huish. Clearly, therefore, there was 





a false, if not a fraudulent, announcement on the 
title-page, and this deception, it appeared, was 
carried out something further by the preface. 
The plaintiff, however, brought his action for the 
injury sustained through the defendants’ having 
reprinted and published this work belonging to 
the plaintiff, and having so done without the 
plaintiff's authority or permission. To the declar- 
ation, setting forth the facts of the publication and 
the alleged piracy, it was pleaded on the part of 
the defendants, in substance, that the publication 
of the plaintiff being fraudulent in its announce- 
ment, was not protected. They stated that Dr. 
Sturm had written several religious works, which 
were translated into English, highly appreciated, 
and commanding a large sale. And they con- 
tended that nothing could be more fradulent than 
the attempt to fist upon the public, under his 
name, work done to order by an undistinguished 
person laboring for hire. The plaintiff demurred. 
—Sir Thomas Wilde was in support of the 
demurrer. The fact that a false title ‘had been 
given to the book was indisputable, but nothing in 
the publication affected religion or morals. On 
the contrary, it was calculated to promote and 
encourage both. Therefore all argument touch- 
ing the character and quality of the work was out 
of consideration. It was a good and useful book, 
and about that there could be no controversy. 
However false the title, therefore, there was no 
pretence for bringing this case within the rule of 
eases decided, such as ‘‘ Stockdale v. Onwhyn,”’ 
and ** Poplett v. Stockdale,”’ in which there was 
a good defence, on the ground of the immorality 
of the publication, though in fact the works had 
been printed.—The chief justice alluded to the 
misrepresentation on the title-page of ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe.’’ The book professed to have been writ- 
ten by himself. In fact, continued Sir T. Wilde, 
there were certain ‘* trade lies,’’ which, according 
to the old books, were not held to vitiate any 
contract; and this, at the worst, was only one 
of them.—Mr. Sergeant Channel! maintained that 
there was a manifest fraud upon the public in 
setting forth the name of a distinguished writer on 
devotional subjects as the author of a composition 
with which he had no connection, This fraud- 
ulent misrepresentation, which was admitted, en- 
tirely destroyed the plaintiff's copyright. The 
original pirate was the plaintiff, in using Sturm’s 
name, and now he had the hardihood to seek 
damages against another.—In fact, the chief 
justice observed, Dr. Sturm’s name was a nom 
de .—Mr. Sergeant Channel! said even so : 
sad he submitted that the plea was good, and 
that judgment ought to be for the defendants. 
—The court took time to consider.— Alas. 





M. Dacvuerre is said to have made a discovery 
almost as wonderful as that to which his name 
has been given. It consists of a process by 
which he can give to a young tree in three 
months the same development as in a state of 
nature requiring as many years. This is done by 
a sort of grafting near the root. We give this 
account as we find it in some of the journals. If 
it should be a true one, we may hope soon to 
hear the details of the process. 


Ir appears from an official return which has 
just been published that the total amount ex- 
pended by France upon her fortifications and bar- 
racks, from 1831, to 1845 inclusively, and includ- 
ing the estimate for 1846, is 393,141 ,500fr. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


LIGHT FOR ALL. 


Yov cannot pay with money 
The million sons of toil— 
The sailor on the ocean, 
The peasant on the soil, 
The laborer in the quarry, 
The hewer of the coal ; 
Your money pays the hand, 
But it cannot pay the soul. 


You gaze on the cathedral, 
Whose turrets meet the sky ; 
Remember the foundations 
That in earth and darkness lie : 
For, were not those foundations 
So darkly resting there, 
Yon towers could never soar up 
So proudly in the air. 


The workshop must be crowded 
That the palace may be bright ; 
If the ploughman did not plough, 
Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowed 
That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honor, 
As part of one great plan. 


See, light darts down from heaven, 
And enters where it may ; 
The eyes of all earth’s people 


Are cheered with one bright day. 


And let the mind’s true sunshine 
Be spread o’er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men, 
As the waters fill the sea, 


The man who turns the soil 

Need not have an earthy mind ; 
The digger ’mid the coal 

Need not be in spirit blind : 
The mind can shed a light 

On each worthy labor done, 
As lowliest things are bright 

In the radiance of the sun. 


The tailor, ay, the cobbler, 
May lift their heads as men— 
Better far than Alexander, 
Could he wake to life again, 
And think of all his bloodshed, 
(And all for nothing too!) 
And ask himself—** What made I 
As useful as a shoe?’ 


What cheers the musing student, 
The poet, the divine? 

The thought that for his followers 
A brighter day will shine. 

Let every human laborer 
Enjoy the vision bright— 


Let the thought that comes from heaven 
Be spread like heaven’s own light ! 


Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired, 
And, poets, let your lyrics 
With hope for man be fired ; 
Till the earth becomes a temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one = service, 
Each happy in his part. 


J. Gosticx. 





Pucnacity or tHe Rosin.—A correspondent 
of the Magazine of Natural History relates the 
following extraordinary instance of the pugnacity 
of the robin (Erythaca Rubecula) :—Hearing one 
warbling in a tree adjoining my house, 1 was 
induced to place on the window-sill a beautifully 
stuffed specimen of the bird, in the hope that it 
would attract the attention of his living brother. 
Nor was I disappointed. The song became 
louder, and in longer strains ; and at last he made 
a flight of inspection as far as the window. 
Shortly after he flew up from his tree, and made 
so violent an attack on the stuffed specimen, as 
to throw it from a height of two stories to the 
ground, pursuing it even while falling, and con- 
tinuing its violence when down. I then perched 
it on an empty box in the yard—the live bird 
remaining within a few feet of me all the time; 
and, directly I had retired a few paces, the attack 
was renewed with double vigor, and so obsti- 
nately, that I could easily have caught the living 
combatant. On my withdrawing the stuffed bird 
from the unequal contest, its opponent resumed 
his place on the box, strutting about with an ex- 
panded tail and erect attitude, as if claiming and 
pronouncing a victory. Noticing the bird to be 
still hovering about the place, I replaced my 
stuffed specimen on the window-sill, securing the 
stand by a bradawl; and hardly had I done so 
before the robin resumed the war by settling on 
the head of his unconscious foe, digging and 
pecking at it with such ferocity and violence, 
that, had I not interfered, the utter destruction of 
my poor specimen must have ensued. The 
experiment of course was not renewed ; but the 
robin during the rest of the day kept watch in the 
immediate neighborhood, and continued chanting 
his notes of defiance even in the shade of the 
evening. 





Dums Docs.—The following curious fact in 
natural history occurs in a Jetter from the Mauri- 
tius to Professor Bell of King’s College, Lon- 
don :—In coming from Lechelles hither we touched 
at Juan de Nova, where I had an opportunity of 
seeing for the first time an island of purely coral 
formation. It is of a horse-shoe shape, about 
twenty-one miles long, and from a half to three 
quarters of a mile broad, with extensive reefs 
around it abounding with turtle. Dogs of dif- 
ferent kinds have n left there from time to 
time, and finding abundance of food in the turtle 
eggs, young turtle and sea-fowl, have multiplied 
prodigiously, so that there are now some thou- 
sands of them. I can testify from personal obser- 
vation that they drink salt water, and they have 
entirely lost the faculty of barking. Some of 
them which have been in captivity for several 
months, had not yet lost their wild looks and 
habits ; nor had they any inclination for the com- 
pany of other dogs, nor did they acquire their 
voice. You may perhaps have heard of this 
before; if so, my notice will confirm your knowl- 
edge; if not, I hope the fact, as being of my own 
ocular demonstration, will prove interesting. On 
the island the dogs congregate in vast packs, and 
eateh sea-birds with as much address as foxes 
could display. They dig up the turtle eggs, and 
frequently quarrel over their booty. The greater 
part of them droop their tails like wolves, but 
many carry them curled over their backs. Th 
appear to consist of spaniel, terrier, Newfoun 
land, and hound, in various degrees of mixture, 
and are of all colors except pure white or brindled. 





OMNIBUSES. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
OMNIBUSES. 


Ir has been calculated that the enormous con- 
course of houses through which the river Thames 
threads its long and devious way, known as Lon- 
don, spreads over an area not much under twenty 
square miles. Taking in, however, its suburbs, 
chiefly consisting of the towns and villages which 
have been gradually linked with it by long chains 
of bricks and mortar, the whole circumference of 
the metropolis may be about fifty miles. Within 
this fifty-mile circle there reside upwards of two 
millions of human beings. 

It is quite clear that to keep up that intercourse 
with one another which is essential to men resid- 
ing in the same town, the natural means of loco- 
motion are quite inadequate. ‘To provide, there- 
fore, more convenient, rapid, and less fatiguing 
means of transport, vehicles of all sizes, shapes, 
and descriptions, are constantly moving about the 
streets of London in all directions. ‘These con- 
veyances form to the stranger striking objects ; 
their use helps to reconcile him to the bewilderin 
distances at which his acquaintance live apart, af 
fording him cheap and ready locomotion from and 
to any pa of the town, at any hour of the day or 
even of the night he may need it. The vehicles 
plying in the streets of the metropolis and its 


suburbs for hire, chiefly consist of three kinds— 
omnibuses, cabs, and hackney-coaches. The sta- 
tistics and management of these carriages, the 
laws by which they are regulated, and the pe- 


culiarities of the individuals who drive and attend 
to them, form a curious and interesting chapter in 
our social history. 

By far the cheapest, best regulated, and most 
convenient class of vehicles are what the 6th and 
7th Victoria calls ‘* Metropolitan Stage-Car- 
riages.’’ These consist of omnibuses and stage- 
coaches journeying within the limits of the police 
district ; which extends over a radius of fifteen 
miles from Charing-Cross. The rise of the sys- 
tem by which these conveyances are now man- 
aged is recent, and its progress has been ex- 
tremely rapid. Fifteen years ago, a few very 
slow and unpunctual stages were the only means 
of transit provided for the citizens to convey them 
to their suburban residences. A little earlier, 
only one stage plied from Paddington to the 
Bank, along a road over which an omnibus now 
passes every three minutes in the day; and this 
single vehicle, going in the morning and returning 
at night, was not always full. Its fares were two 
shillings inside and eighteenpence outside. The 
same distance is now travelled over for sixpence. 
Stage-coaches have been almost entirely super- 
seded by omnibuses. Perhaps the latest ‘‘ on the 
road’’ are one or two which ply between Ham- 
stead and the city. 

The change from the quiet sober proceedings 
of these old-fashioned ‘‘ short’’ stages to the rat- 
tling activity and bustle of the new school, pic- 
tures most vividly the alteration which a few 
— have made in the habits and notions of the 

ndon public. Let us, for example, recall the 
daily routine of the vehicle which five-and-twenty 
_— ago plied between Gracechurch street and 

eckham, a village some three miles south of 
London. The driver, probably an honest old 
broken-down guard or coachman of some * long’’ 
stage, made his appearance in the stable-yard 
about an hour and a-half before the time he would 





be required to finish his three miles’ journey. 
Having seen the horses ‘‘ put to,’’ and driven 
them round to the booking-office at the green 
grocer’s to receive his orders for the day, he made 
his first call to take up one of those gentlemen 
whom he regularly drove to and fro daily. Now 
if, on arriving at his first patron’s house, Mr. 
Jones had not quite done breakfast, the driver 
made no objection to wait long enough for the 
leisurely imbibition of the last cup of coffee ; and 
when, after some exercise of patience, Mr. Jones 
was at last seated, he would drive off to Mr. 
Smith’s, who would perhaps be found waiting on 
the steps, having his greatcoat leisurely helped 
on by his maid-servant, with Mrs. Smith at the 
parlor door wishing him good-by, and entreating 
him not to catch cold. The coating and shawling 
over, Mr. Smith would get slowly into the coach, 
and be driven with his friend Jones to his friend 
Robinson’s. Perhaps the last gentleman was 
also a little behind, and there was another delay 
of five minutes. At length he appears in the 
front garden ready to start; but lo! he has for- 
gotten his lunch, and out rushes his wife an- 
nouncing that fact, and bringing a whity-brown 
parcel : out also rush seven or eight children, who 
call papa to account for attempting to go away 
without kissing them. This little family scene 
duly- enacted, Mr. Robinson really is ready, and 
the stage wends its way up Camberwell Lane to 
make its fourth call—perhaps for a maiden lady 
going to spend the day with a friend in town, 
who makes her appearance with her dress-cap 
carefully screwed up in an old newspaper. Mean- 
time a few outside passengers are picked up— 
people in humbler circumstances, who, however 
much inclined, did not dare to ride inside for fear 
of offending the aristocratic notions of their supe- 
riors. Had, for instance, the lady with the cap 
found her grocer seated inside the vehicle, in the 
place of either of those highly ‘‘ respectable’ 
characters, Messrs. Jones, Smith, or Robinson, 
she would in all probability have taken away her 
custom both from the coachman and the tea-man. 
By such class-prejudices were the suburban aris- 
tocracy of London swayed only a quarter of a 
century ago. But now omnibuses have changed 
all that. When we were last in London we rode 
to the Bank between a peer of the realm and a 
common soldier ! 

The Peckham stage, being at length fairly upon 
the road, would arrive at its destination about the 
appointed time—a little before ten—its passen- 
gers separating to meet again at four, and to be 
set down in time for a five o'clock dinner, in ex- 
actly the same order as they were taken up in the 
morning Such is a fair sample of the stage vehi- 
cles of London five-and-twenty years ago. Let 
us now give an insight into the state of metropoli- 
tan stage carriages at present. The change, con- 
sidering the shortness of the interval, is won- 
drous, and it has been mainly effected by the in 
troduction of omnibuses. 

In July, 1829, a coach proprietor named Shilli- 
beer started the first omnibus that ever success- 
fully plied in this country. Sueh carriages had 
long been common in Paris; but when, so far 
back as 1800, a similar vehicle was put upon the 
road in London with four horses, it looked so ex- 
ceedingly like a hearse, that people would not ride 
in it. ‘The peculiar advantage of Shillibeer’s cat- 
riage was its great capacity, which enabled him to 
accommodate from seventeen to twenty passen- 
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gers at but little greater expenditure than what 
was required by the old stage-coaches to convey 
twelve or fourteen. This caused an important 
reduction in the fares. Again, at least ten of the 
passengers were protected from bad weather ; 
whilst, by the old system, not more than four, or 
at the most six, could ride * inside,’’ and that at 
nearly double the cost of outside places. Shilli- 
beer made no difference in the charge: his omni- 
bus was therefore much patronized. It ran be- 
tween Greenwich and Charing-Cross, and was 
drawn with three horses abreast; but this was 
found not to answer, the middle horse being al- 
ways severely distressed by the irregular stepping 
and perspiration of its neighbors. After some of 
the new vehicles began to run on the Paddington 
troad—which success between Greenwich and 
Westminster soon led to—only two horses were 
used, as now. 

By this time the coaching interests of the Lon- 
don suburbs had risen in importance. The in- 
crease of population along the various roads ‘‘ off 
the stones’’ (as those parts of London beyond the 
limits of the paving-stones were designated) had 
ealled out a number of short stages, a little quicker 
in their motions and a degree lower in their fares 
than the old originals. When, therefore, Shilli- 
beer set up his omnibuses with fares still more 
reduced, the proprietors of the stages violently 
opposed him. They lowered their prices to his 
standard ; they sent their vehicles along side of 
his during each journey, to annoy his passengers 
and seduce them from his omnibuses. At length 


they fought him with his own weapons, and 


started omnibuses of their own. Against this 
powerful combination he was unable to stand, and 
was at length ‘‘ driven off the road,’’ leaving be- 
hind a very great improvement in conveyances. 
To Shillibeer at least belongs the merit of intro- 
ducing omniouses and cheap fares into this coun- 
try, and the public owe him something for the 
boon. He is now, we learn, trying to make 
head against the extravagant charges of funeral- 
coach providers,* having begun an establishment 
of his own to furnish such vehicles at a reasona- 
ble rate. 

When Shillibeer left the Paddington road, the 
proprietors began to quarrel amongst themselves, 
and to oppose each other with the fiercest acri- 
mony. The men they employed to drive and to 
receive the fares were coarse fellows, who used 
the foulest language, and performed the most 
reckless feats in driving and racing. To such a 
degree of ruffianism was this opposition carried, 
and so inconvenient was it to the public, that a 
number of gentlemen formed themselves into a 
society called the ‘* London Conveyance Com- 
pany ;”’ thus instituting a fresh opposition, and 
one which was sure to succeed. ‘They started 
commodious vehicles, with steady drivers, whom 
they forbade to race, though they exacted strict 
punctuality in starting and arriving. The con- 
ductors or guards were men picked out for their 
civil deportment and good temper. This hap- 
pened in 1836, and so well did this sort of oppo- 
sition answer, that the system became in a short 
time completely changed. The belligerant pro- 
prietors saw their error, and profited by the ex- 
ample of their new and orderly opponents. They 
shook hands, and formed themseives into an asso- 


* See Mr. Chadwick's report to the Poor-Law Com- 


missioners on “interment in towns” for the particulars 
of some of these preposterous charges. 
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ciation with the view of framing and adhering to 
such regulations for the management of their ve- 
hicles as the London Conveyance Company had 
instituted and found of so much benefit. After a 
time, every trace of opposition was effaced, and 
the two companies joined to ‘ work the roads,”’ 
as they call it, for their mutwal advantage. By 
this union a system has been formed by which an 
amount of coach accommodation is provided for 
the London public that twenty, or even ten years 
ago, could not have been dreampt of. 

Before explaining this system, it is necessary 
to premise that Paddington is the terminus of 
two highly important arteries of transit in the me- 
tropolis. The northernmost is called the ‘* New 
Road,’’ which is nearly five miles long, ending at 
the Bank of England. On each side of this road 
is a concourse not only of houses, but—behind 
them—of whole neighborhoods, some of which 
were in their time detached villages and hamlets 
surrounded by fields. They are now thickly in- 
habited, and as the omnibuses pass along, a con- 
stant supply of passengers to and from the city is 
furnished by these neighborhoods. The other 
main line is even more densely populated, for it 
intersects the heart of the metropolis. Commenc- 
ing with Oxford street, (or rather with Bayswater 
and Nottinghill,) it is continued by St. Giles’ 
Holborn, Skinner, and Newgate streets, Cheap- 
side, and the Poultry. By this road the distance 
is about four miles and a half. Though both 
these routes begin at Paddington and terminate at 
the Bank, in no district are they less than a mile 
apart, except near their confluence at either end. 
Consequently they are supplied by two separate 
services of omnibuses. 

One of these—the most important establish- 
ment of this nature in London, and consequently 
in the world—is that which provides omnibuses 
for the Oxford street route. It is called the 
** London Conveyance Company,’’ which, besides 
the original shareholders of that society, consists 
of several of the old coach proprietors. The 
stock in trade of this company consists of eighty- 
two omnibuses, with a stud of not less than 1000 
horses. Each of its carriages performs upon the 
average six journeys per day ; so that it requires 
at the very least ten horses to work each omni- 
bus, independent of casualties, which must be 
provided for. Instead of the poor worn-out ani- 
mals which used to drag our Peckham friends to 
and fro, these horses are necessarily of great 
strength, are carefully attended to, and liberally 
fed. The work they do would have astonished a 
‘*whip’’ of the old school. They occasionally 
draw over hill and level at a sharp trot not only 
the heavy omnibus, but nineteen or twenty per- 
sons, most of whom are above the ordinary 
weight ; for it is your obese folks who have the 
smallest inclination to walk, and are consequently 
the most frequent customers to the conveyance 
e@mpanies. On the other hand, the animals are 
never taxed beyond their strength; it being an 
obvious policy to keep the cattle in good health. 
To this end the company engage an experienced 
veterinary surgeon, under whom is a staff of as- 
sistants and farriers, besides upwards of eighty 
horse-keepers or grooms. They employ also 
eighty-two conductors, and eighty-two drivers. 
The number of persons therefore belonging to the 
London Conveyance Company cannot be much 
under three hundred. 

Thanks to this establishment, a person in haste 
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who may be in any part of the line of route, and 
wish to be conveyed to another district, can as- 
sure himself that in three minutes at most an om- 
nibus will approach to be at his service ; and if it 
be at the busiest time of the day he will not have 
to wait longer than a minute and a-half. To insure 
this, the London Conveyance Company manage 
thus:—At their office in Paddington, at various 
parts of the line, and at the city terminus, they 
employ time-keepers to see that the driver of 
each omnibus starts, arrives at certain places. 
and at the end of his trip at particular minutes of 
the day, which are allotted as his instant of ap- 
pearance. In this way an omnibus starts from the 
company’s office every minute and a-half from 
nine o’clock till twelve; from twelve o’clock till 
three an omnibus starts every two minutes ; from 
three o'clock till five the intervals are again re- 
duced to a minute and a-half. They are in- 
creased to two minutes from five o’clock till nine 
at night, and then up to half-past ten o’clock the 
omnibuses succeed each other along the road 
every three minutes. Thus, from nine* o’clock 
in the morning till half-past ten at night a con- 
stant chain of communication is kept up between 
Paddington and the heart of the city, the links 
of which may be said to vary in length from one 
minute and a-half to three minutes. As each 
vehicle performs six entire journeys, or twelve 
trips, the whole number of vehicles complete 492 
journeys, and go over 2214 miles every day. 
Supposing we take as an average ten passengers 
for each trip, the gross receipts of the London 
Conveyance Company must, if that guess be an 
approximation to the truth, amount to £246 per 
diem, or £89,790 per year: this sum being con- 
tributed by the public for about three hundred aud 
sixty-five thousand sixpenny rides. It must, 
however, be remembered that the company have 
to support an establishment of nearly 300 persons, 
and 1000 horses, besides keeping a stock of 82 
omnibuses in repair, and paying a very heavy 
duty to government. 

The other route to the city by way of the ‘‘ New 





Road”’ is provided with omnibuses by what is 
called the ‘‘ Conveyance Association.’? This con- | 
sists exclusively of the old masters with whom in | 
this instance the gentlemen originally forming the | 
London Conveyance Company are not immediately | 
associated. ‘The nature of the connection between | 
these two bodies is rather complicated. When 
the junction of the entire Paddington omnibus pro- 
prietary took place, some masters had omnibuses 
on both lines of road. It was agreed, therefore, 
that they should contribute such of their vehicles 
as ran ‘‘ over the stones’’ to the general stock of 
the London Conveyance Company ; clubbing those 
which traversed the New Road under their own 
united management. The profits of each company 
are divided according to the number of ‘turns 
out’’ (omnibuses, horses, and men) each share- 
holder originally contributed to the general stock. 
Thus supposing a proprietor to have contributed 
at the outset one ‘turn out’’ to the London Con- 
* veyance Company, and another to the Association, 
no account is taken of the separate earnings of 
these particular vehicles, but one share of the gross 
respective earnings is awarded to him at the end 
of the day or week. 

Belonging to the ‘* Association”’ there are fifty- 
five omnibuses, with the same number of conduc- 

* This shows how much later business begins in Lon- 





don than in this country. The usual hour is 10 o’clock. 
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tors, drivers, and horse-keepers. They start 
without variation or interruption every three mi- 
nutes from eight o’clock in the morning till half- 
past ten at night during the week ; but at certain 
hours on Sunday the traffic being much greater, 
as many as thirty omnibuses begin their journeys 
within the hour. The regulations are precisely 
the- same as those of the London Conveyance 
Company. Indeed, as above explained, some of 
its managing committee act for both companies. 

One of the greatest difficulties the proprietary 
have to encounter arises from an inability to pre- 
vent peculation by the drivers and conductors. It 
is impossible for the managers at head-quarters to 
ascertain how many passengers may have ridden 
during each journey. Mechanical checks of vari- 
ous kinds, such as indexes, after the Parisian 
fashion, have utterly failed, because they gave the 
public some very trifling trouble ; and when that 
is the case, such expedients never succeed. The 
plan adopted now partakes somewhat of the nature 
of a secret police. The managers of both compa- 
nies employ individuals—whom they ascertain to 
be quite cadimalien to their servants—to ride occa- 
sionally in their omnibuses ; and—without excit- 
ing notice—to take an account of the number of 
passengers. At the end of the trip the individual 
so employed sends a sealed memorandum to the 
company’s office of the money which ought to be 
forthcoming, and if this do not agree with the 
account rendered by the conductor, an investiga- 
tion takes place.‘ Should a conductor be detected 
in one or two “ mistakes”’ of this kind, he is dis- 
charged. Of course the same individual cannot be 
long employed in this supervising office, or his or 
her person would be known; hence the company 
constantly change their spies, who are chiefly me- 
chanics, sempstresses, or servants out of employ- 
ment. Some, however, manage to retain the 
office, by great skill in disguising themselves. 
To-day one of these knowing passengers will 
make himself appear like a foreigner with mus- 
taches ; to-morrow he will be a carpenter, with a 
rule peeping out of his jacket ; the next a gentle- 
man’s servant; and soon. It is gratifying to be 
able to add, on the authority of the secretary of 
the London Conveyance Company, that instances 
of detection very seldom occur. It is only when 
one conductor habitually renders a lower account 
than those of his colleagues who immediately pre- 
cede and follow him on the road, that the secret 
system is employed against him. It has one good 
effect in his favor; providing he be found always 
correct, suspicion is removed, and his honesty 
better established. This kind of check is more or 
less adopted by all the London omnibus proprie- 
tors. 

Besides these two companies, a third association 
of proprietors exists at Paddington, whose vehicles 
intersect various parts of London at right angles 
to those above-described. Starting from Padding- 
ton and travelling across the bridges, most of them 
end their trip at the Elephant and Castle at the 
head of the Kent road in Surrey, where coaches 
of all descriptions *‘ most do congregate.”” Of 
these vehicles there are forty-eight, with an ade- 
quate establishment of men and horses to ‘‘ work’’ 
them. Lastly, ten omnibuses belonging to Pad- 
dington are employed in running to and from the 
various railway stations. Paddington, therefore, 
may be considered as the centre of the system, for 
upwards of 195 omnibuses daily ply from that 
suburb to various parts of London. 
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We now turn to the other great thoroughfares 
through which omnibuses ply. Besides the New 
Road and the line of streets beginning with Not- 
tinghill, continued through Oxford street, and 
ending with Cheapside and the Poultry—the third 
great east-and-west artery is that formed between 
the head of Sloane street, in Knightsbridge, and 
Piccadilly ; thence, by Charing-Cross, through 
the Strand, Fleet street, Ludgate hill, and St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, where it joins the middle 
route in Cheapside. This thoroughfare is crowded 
with omnibuses at all times of the day, not one of 
them limited to the length of road we have de- 
scribed, but all of necessity traversing it to arrive 
at their several destinations. For instance, at 
Sloane street there is a meeting of three roads ; 
one, commencing at the street itself, leads to 
Chelsea, from which at least twenty omnibuses 
ply ; the second leads through Brompton to Ful- 
ham; the third, and by far the most frequented, 
intersects Kensington, Hammersmith, Turnham 
Green, Brentford, Isleworth, and Hounslow ; 
whilst cross-roads over Hammersmith or Kew 
Bridges lead to Richmond. Each of these places 
has a set of omnibuses of its own, and all the 
vehicles pass the end of Sloane street, and travel 
over the same ground till they get to the Bank, 
where some of them stop, whilst others continue 
the same line to Whitechapel turnpike, to Step- 
ney, Bow, and other places in that direction, or 
branch off to the Blackwall railway-station, to 
Poplar, the West India Docks, and to Blackwall 
itself. On this road is, we believe, the longest 
omnibus journey in London: it extends from 
Brentford-end to Whitechapel gate, and is thirteen 
miles long, the fare for which is only one shilling, 
or not a penny per mile. Few persons, however, 
require to ride that distance, and, to use a phrase 
of the road, ‘‘the short passengers pay for the 
long ones,’’ though, for small distances, only six- 
pence a-head is charged. 

Where the journeys of most of the west going 
omnibuses nat that of many of the east, south, 
and north ones begin—namely, within a short dis- 
tance of the Bank. The well-known ‘ Flower- 
pot” in Bishopsgate-street-within, is the nucleus 
of the Hackney, Hommerton, and Clapton 
‘* *buses ;’’ whilst those whose route branches off 
towards the left at Shoreditch Church supply 
vehicular accommodation to the denizens of that 
road which John Gilpin has made immortal ; for 
it leads through Kingsland, Shacklewell, Stam- 
ford Hill, Tottenham, to Edmonton. In an oppo- 
site or southerly direction a succession of omni- 
buses ply between Gracechurch street over London 
Bridge to Newington Butts, Kennington, Bixton, 
Stockwell, Clapham, and Tooting; or branching 
off at the far-famed ‘* Elephant and Castle,’’ make 
their way to Walworth, Camberwell, and Peck- 
ham. Some ge by a third road so far as Green- 
wich, though most of the vehicles that ply to that 

lace start from Charing-Cross. Their trade has, 

owever, been all but abolished by the steamboats 

and railway. The plan of proprietors clubbing 

together, as at Paddington, has been successfully 

“en out in others, especially on the western 
s. 

The next great omnibus station is Islington. 
The vehicles in this quarter convey the public 
between Highgate, Holloway, Hornsey, 
bury, Islington, and Balls Pond, east to the city ; 
or else, intersecting London in an opposite direc- 
tion from the well-known Angel Inn, travel be- 
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tween the above places south-west to Charing- 
Cross. Most of these belong to unassociated pro- 
prietors, among whom, it is disagreeable to add, a 
fierce opposition is at present raging; one of the 
belligerents is, too, a lady—the largest private 
proprietor of ‘‘’buses’’ in London. Another 
north and south route is that between Camden 
and Kentish towns, Charing-Cross, and Lambeth. 
This is intersected by the Hampstead and Bank 
road, upon which omnibuses regularly ply. 

We have now traced, so far as we can remem- 
ber, the chief routes taken by the London omni- 
buses. By reference to the licensing-office, we 
learn that the number of stage-carriages plying in 
and from London was, during the year ending on 
the 4th of last January, 1472. As *‘ short’’ stage- 
coaches have been, except in very rare instances, 
abandoned, and as the railways have driven off all 
the ‘*long’’ ones from the road except not quite 
fifty, it is believed that the number of omnibuses 
plying about the streets and suburbs of London in 
every direction all day long amounts to at least 
1400. At a rough calculation, some £2000 per 
day is spent in omnibus fares, making £730,000 
per annum. 

Having spoken so much of the vehicles, a word 
or two concerning the drivers and conductors may 
not be amiss. It cannot be concealed that for a 
long time these men were looked upon by the 
public with aversion, sometimes with dread. ‘‘ In 
the heat of debate’? with opposition drivers, they 
used the most revolting language, and even con- 
ducted themselves towards their unoffending cus- 
tomers with extreme rudeness. The rate at which 
they sometimes galloped through crowded streets 
caused fatal accidents, and so great was their 
haste in getting passengers in and out, that falls 
and broken limbs were of continual occurrence. 
They thought nothing of taking an unprotected 
female to Whitechapel when she wanted to go to 
Islington ; and we were once asked in a Brentford 
omnibus by a stranger from the country, ‘* Whe- 
ther the Bank of England was much further out 
of town?’ In short, to so great an excess were 
the offences of these men carried, that the legisla- 
ture was obliged to interfere, and by the 6th and 
7th of Victoria, cap. 86, all conductors and drivers 
of stage and hackney-carriages are obliged to be 
personally licensed. That there may be no diffi- 
culty in bringing offenders to justice, each man is 
registered with a number against his name, at an 
office for that special purpose, and that number is 
delivered to him legibly inscribed on a metal ticket, 
which he is bound, under a penalty, to display con- 
spicuously about his person. He is also provided 
with a printed license. Should he misbehave 
himself, all that the injured party has to do, is to 
apply to a police-office for a summons against 
‘** number so and so,’’ and the real culprit is sure 
to be found. In case of conviction, his printed 
license is endorsed by the magistrate with a state- 
ment of the penalty, and besides that, a list of 
stage-carriage offences is forwarded from the 

lice-offices to the registrar every eee The 
icense is renewable every year in May, and if the 
man be found unworthy of a fresh one, it is re- 
fused. 

This plan seems to have acted in a most salu- 
manner. The drivers and conductors are now 
ifferent set of men; our own experience of 
them of late is diametrically opposed to our recol- 
lection of the class half-a-dozen years ago. Asa 
body they may be described as civil, obliging, and 
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well-mannered men. This reform, however, must 
not be wholly attributed to the act of parliament, 
to which the public is much less indebted than to 
the directors of the London Conveyance Company, 
who set the example of employing and encourag- 
ing the civil and well-conducted. 

As may be expected, the number of conductors 
and of drivers in London nearly corresponds with 
that of the omnibuses. In May, 1844, there were 
licensed 1854 conductors and 1740 drivers. De- 
duct those employed on the few short stages, and 
for about 300 individuals who took out licenses 
both as drivers and conductors, and the numbers 
as above stated nearly correspond. 


CULTURE BY 








CULTURE BY ELECTRICITY. 


Tue stimulating effect of electricity on the 
growth of plants has been long suspected ; a highly 
charged state of the atmosphere being always 
regarded as favorable to vegetable luxuriance, 
causing a healthier color and a more rapid develop- 
ment of leaf and branch. Indeed, every leaf and 
spikelet is a natural conductor, rearing its tiny 
lance into the atmosphere, and collecting, like the 
thunder-rod, the fluid that surrounds it, and this 
evidently to fulfil some necessary but as yet un- 
known purpose in its economy. Until the sum- 
mer of 1844, however, we are not aware of any 
practical application of this principle—of any con- 
struction of apparatus by which either the free 
electricity of the air might be rendered more di- 
rectly available, or an abundant supply generated 
by human means. At that time Dr. Forster of 
Findrassie, near Elgin, bethought himself of the 
application, and after a few weeks’ trial with the 
simplest apparatus, obtained evidence of its most 
extraordinary effects. Mr. Crosse of Taunton had 
long since proved that the free electricity of the 
air might be easily collected by wire suspended on 
poles at many feet from the earth’s surface ; and 
Dr. Forster, availing himself of this knowledge, 
erected poles, and laid down the necessary wires 
in a portion of his lawn which had been sown with 
Chevalier barley. The plants on the plot thus 
treated soon became darker in color, grew faster 
and more luxuriantly, and when cut down, yielded 
at the rate of 134 quarters of grain per acre, while 
the surrounding land—similarly treated in other 
respects—produced at the rate of only about 54 
quarters! The ears of the electrified barley were 
not only more numerous and longer, and the grains 
larger and harder, but the dressed corn weighed 
nearly two pounds heavier per bushel than any 
other grown in the neighborhood. 

Such was the result of Dr. Forster’s experi- 
ment. The following is a detail of the plan by 
wiich the electric fluid was collected and applied 
to influence the crop :— 
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An oblong plot was measured off, running due 
south and north, at the corners of which wooden 
pegs were driven into the ground with staples for 
the attachment of the iron wire. The wire was 
then carried round the plot and buried to the depth 
of three inches, care being taken to lay the length 
due north and south by compass, and the breadth 
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due east and west. The lines of buried wire bei 
thus completed, poles were erected at N. and at S. 
for the support of the suspended wire. These 
poles were fourteen or fifteen feet in height, th 
wire being stretched from their tops and carri 
down on each side, so as to be in contact with the 
buried line. ‘Thus the whole apparatus was com- 
pleted, and the suspended wire left to collect the 
electricity of the atmosphere, and to convey it to 
the enclosed plot beneath. The cost at which the 
application can be made is computed at £1 per 
acre, and it is reckoned to last ten or fifteen years, 
the wires being taken up and replaced each year. 

This is certainly one of the cheapest modes in 
which electricity could be procured; but as the 
amount of free fluid in the atmosphere varies con- 
siderably, the supply might not in all cases be so 
powerful or so equable as to produce the desired 
effect. This, however, can be easily remedied in 
gardens and small plots by producing an artificial 
supply, either by plates of zine and copper, by 
charcoal and zinc, or by some other of the nume- 
rous modes of eliciting an electric current. Indeed 
these latter methods have already been tried, 
though on a small scale; for we learn from the 
newspapers that charcoal and zinc, Leyden jars, 
Smee’s battery, and copper and zinc, have been 
successfully employed to generate the electricity, 
and the result has been equally favorable as that 
recorded by Dr. Forster. Thus one individual 
grew two boxes of mustard-seed, to one of which 
he applied electricity, leaving the other to its usual 
course; the result was, the former grew three 
inches and a half while the latter grew only one 
inch. Another person applied the charges of a 
Leyden jar to an open cucumber bed, and succeed- 
ed in ear cucumbers five inches in length 
in thirty-seven days from the time of planting the 
seed. Again, it is stated in the proceedings of the 
New-York Farmers’ Club, that in July,1844, a Mr. 
Ross exhibited potatoes measuring seven inches in 
diameter, and growing in the following way :— 
He planted the seed potatoes on the 6th of May, 
using only leaves for manure. Across three rows, 
at one end he buried a sheet of copper, 5 feet long 
and 14 inches wide, and at the other end, 200 feet 
distant, a sheet of zine of like dimensions. The 
sheets were placed in an upright position, and 
were connected by a copper wire, thus making a 
galvanic battery—the moisture of the earth com- 
pleting the circuit. On the 2d of July other tubers 
were dug, which measured 24 inches in diameter. 
Some of the adjoining rows beyond the battery 
were also tried, but few of them had potatoes 
larger than marrow-fat peas, certainly none larger 
than a boy’s marble. 

All this appears very satisfactory, and if con- 
firmed by further trial, will undoubtedly create 
quite a revolution in agriculture. The force is 
inexhaustible, can be easily and cheaply applied, 
and what renders it different from other appliances, 
is confined to no particular region. Admitting it 
to be as successful as we could wish, it will not 
supersede the necessity of tillage, draining, and 
manure ; but it will render these much more effec- 
tive, will produce a heavier crop, and what ia of 
first importance, considerably shorten the period 
of production. It would be unwise and premature 
as yet to say more on the matter ; further experi- 
ments are necessary, and we are happy to learn 
that these, during the present season, will neither 
be few nor on a limited scale.— Chambers’ Journal. 











